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Roosevelt vs» Taft—Democratic Politics—News from Lawrence— 
Various Items—Alarming Condition of Mexico—Central America and 


West Indies—British Coal Strike—The Turko-Italian War—Mutiny 
in Peking. 
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The Industrial Revolt at Lawrence . . «. JOHN MARTIN 
Reminiscences of Louisa M, Alcott - « « F. Be SANBORN 
Our Un-American Stage . . . WARREN BARTON BLAKE 
A Child’s Prayer . «. « « « «JOHN T. TROWBRIDGE 
meee Geeem-- fs « « « % « « © ke ARPES 
European Armaments and War EDWARD F. WINSLOW 
The Negro in Cleveland . ., . FRANK U. QUILLIN 
Greetings to Arizona (Poem) © e e eH, T.SUDDUTH 


EDIT ORIALS BOOK REVIEWS 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft The Centenary Thackeray 
The Sugar and Income Taxes Vagabond Journeys 

William Dean Howells The American Woman Abroad 
A Literary Dearth The Pilgrim’s Way 

Public Speakinz in Colleges The Surzeon’s Log 

The British Bacchae Martin Luther 
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’ GRAV REAT tasks present great B 

rasbe ™aex. Obstacles. Only Goodrich per- _ ae 
severance coupled with Goodrich facilities could hew the fat, 
long, rough path which led tothe perfection of the Goodrich 7 Dh 
“Tough White Tread”,—and all that name now stands i - 
for in assurance of tire quality and stamina. a 


But the goal was reached,—to the tire user’s gain. Our 
success in this then led us to our latest task:—the road- 
marking of the tourable highways of America. 


This project is for the benefit of every motorist; be he user 


* BOODRICH TIRE! 


or not, and enough of the work has been done to measure 
its great value. Hundreds of miles—east and west—have 
been marked and charted. Accurate and convenient 
Route Books, covering them, are offered gratis. 





xX. 


‘a 





As fast as Goodrich crews can work, other routes will be 
reached. Meanwhile, information on highways can be 
obtained from the Goodrich office. 


Y our inquiry about touring routes in any section will be welcomed. We 





want every motorist to feel entitled to every branch of Goodrich Service. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
Branches in all Largest in the World Wholesale Tire a 


Principal Cities Depots Everywhere ¢ 
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, Important Macmillan Spring Publications 











f ‘* JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY,” A NEW DANBY NOVEL. 
By “Frank Dansy” (Mrs. Julia Frankau), Author of “The Heart of a Child,” “Sebastian,” etc. 
7 A brilliant story of a young man who, exposed to subtle and intellectual temptations, resists them suc- 


cessfully in many dramatic and striking situations. 

The clever and well-bred manipulation of delicate themes, the wit, humor and epigram, with a “thread 
of gold” running through them which distinguishes this versatile author’s previous successes are mani- 
fest in a higher degree in this, her latest novel. 

Reviewing her work The Acade my (London) describes the author as “the greatest woman writer now 
living in England.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 net; postpaid, $1.45. 


The Wonderful Little Book. Special Easter Edition. 
MOTHER, [Py Kartu een Norris. 
“Worth its weight in gold.””—Catholic Columbian. . Aas 
“Mrs. Roosevelt and I were profoundly impressed with ‘Mother.’ I am particularly glad to have it.’’- 
Theodore Roosevelt. Decorated cloth, gilt top, I2mo, $1.25. 
‘“‘THE WAR GOD.’’ A Tragedy in Five Acts. ZANGWILL’S LATEST WORK. 
sy IsRAEL ZANGWILL, author of “The Melting Pot,” “The Children of the Ghetto,” etc. __ 
Voiced through strong characters and rival nations which will be recognized readily, this powerful 
story—a compelling | plea for humanity, is described by the British press as “the most powerful dramatic 





P work of the season. Decorated cloth, t2mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.34. 
A Fascinating Record of Travel, Adventure and Antiquarian Discovery. 
if RUINS OF DESERT CATHAY. Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia and Westernmost 


China. By M. Auret STEIN. 
‘A graphic description of the archeological and geographical expedition undertaken by Dr. Aurel Stein 
r the Government of India in 1906-08, and its rich and almost unparalleled harvest of priceless 
memorials, manuscript and other treasures.”—The Daily Chronicle (London), 
Two Volumes. Profusely illustrated, color plates, panorama, original maps. $12.59 net; expressage extra. 
PANAMA, [bv A veerr Epwarps. 
a A new and cheaper edition of the best book on Panama for the general reader, : 
A at Illustrated. Decorated cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62. 





‘¢ OTHER NOTABLE NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 











THE NEW DEMOCRACY. By Wacrer E. Wevt, Ph.D. 
“A brilliant interpretation of the Industrial, Social and Moral Revolution now going on in the Uni.el 
States.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.12. 
DEMOCRATIC ENGLAND. By Percy Atpen, M.P. 
A brilliant study of the humanistic movement and the important social problems which today have 
partly bridged the gu!f between British political parties and classes to the advantage of the entire 
community. Cloth, gilt top, 12mo, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62. 
ELEMENTS OF SOCIALISM. $y Joun Sparco and Dr, Geo. Louris ARNER. 


he most comprehensive and sane presentation of the Socialist case yet made. 


Cloth, t2mo, $1.50 net. (Subject to change). 
ESSENTIALS OF SOCIALISM. ly Ika B. Cross. 
\ clear, conc'se, impartial, and brief explanation of the arguments for and against socialism. Just 
the book for the busy reader. Cleth, 12mo, $1.00; postpaid, $1.08. 
SOCIALISM AND THE ETHICS OF JESUS. By Henry C. Vepper. 
A notable comparison of the ethics of Christianity with modern Socialism. 
Cloth, 12mo0, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62. 


We THE MODERN WOMAN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT. By K. Scuirmacuer. 
i: Translated from the German by Dr. Carl C. Eckhardt of camer A full and: comp!ete description 
of the world-wide movement for women’s rights. ‘loth, r2mo, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.60. 


THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. By Proressor Irvine KinG of the State University of Iowa. 


A complete survey and discussion of the relations of the school to the community as an instrument 


for social progress. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net. (Subject to change.) 

ALL THE Cam DGS OF ALL THE PEOPLE. By Wittram Hawtey Situ, author of “The Evolution 
of Dodd,”’ 

An ingles study of the attempt of the United States to educate “all the children of all the people” 

and the present status of that complex problem. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.61. 


FARM BOYS AND GIRLS. By Wittram A. McKeever, Professor of Philosophy in Kansas State Agri 
cultural College. 
\n interesting study of the rural home, character, development, environment, and related topics, 
Illustrated. Cloth, 1r2mo, $1.50 net. (Subject to change.) 
THE NEW HISTORY. By James Harvey Rosinson, Ph.D., Professor of History in Columbia University. 
A popular account of the great revolution overtaking historical study through the fundamental social 
and intellectual changes of modern times. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. (Subject to charge.) 


nape THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “22432 
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Ginn & Company’s 
Latest Publications 





Principles and Practice of Poultry Culture 
(Country Life Education Series). By John Henry Robinson $2.50 


A complete discussion of the scientific methods of poultry culture. Every phase of the industry is 
presented and in the simplest and most practical way. More than five hundred photographs and drawings 
are used to illustrate the text and show graphically the evolution of methods and systems of poultry 
keeping, the development of types of poultry houses, common appliances, and the methods of using them, 


the characteristics of different classes, breeds, and varieties of poultry, etc. General references include 
all important books and bulletins on poultry. 


Money and Banking 
By Horace White. Fourth Edition—Revised and Continued to the Year 1911. $1.50 


Successive revisions of this book have kept it abreast of public demand and the needs of high school 
or college students. The Fourth Edition embraces all important issues relating to money and banking 
and brings statistical matter down to latest dates. 


A Revised Edition of 
Montgomery’s Leading Facts of English History $1.20 


The history that has been for years the stand-by for history students. No other textbook, has ever 
surpassed it in clarity of treatment, completeness and reliability. 

he revision embodies an extensive rewriting of the previous edition. It includes new maps and 
twenty-five new illustrations, together with a new and superior letter-press throughout. Readers who desire 
to make a special study of Constitutional History will be greatly aided by the revised Summary on that 
subject and by the important Constitutional Documents contained at the back of the book. 


A New American History 
By David Saville Muzzey $1.50 


MUZZEY’S AMERICAN HISTORY presents a lively and continuous narrative of the political develo - 
ment of our country by a clear statement of the social, and economic problems which have determined 
that develonment. E 

A vivid literary style, the broad development of each topic, and emphasis on the westward-moving 


frontier as the most constant and potent force in our history, are some of the distinctive features of th’s 
new and epoch-making book. 


Gardens and Their Meaning 
By Dora Williams $1.00 


An attractive and practical handbook for those who are teaching gardening to children. The text .is 
very readable. Though simply written it presents the scientific method now used in modern farming. 
Instruction is given in full detail as to the selection and laying ovt of the grounds, the preparation of 
the soil, what to plant and how to plant it. Supplementing many of the suggestions offered are photo- 
graphs of children at work in their own and in school gardens. , : 

Gardens lave come to have a distinct place in child-life and those interested in providing an enjoy- 


able and useful occupation for children will find “Gardens and Their Meaning’ particularly interesting 
and worth-while 


European Beginnings of American History 
By Alice M. Atkinson $1.00 


Miss Atkinson’s new book makes it clear to the child that the beginnings of American ways will be 
found far back in the story of the world. In her narrative which is very simply and vividly told England 
has been made the connecting link between America and those European countries active in history. 
Primitive man, Rome and Greece, the Northmen, the Church, and the Crusades enter in this way, as well 


as medieval life in town and country. The illustrations, which are a notable feature of the book, are 
extraordinary in their interest and variety. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


The Country Church and the Rural Problem. By Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


The aim of President Butterfield’s book is to analyze the rural problem and to inquire into the influences 
which can most effectively aid in solving it. His conclusion is that no influence can wield more power 
or achieve more far-reaching results than the church itself. But the church to which he looks for the 
incarnation of individual and community ideals in personal and family life, in industrial effort, and m 
social and political relationships is not the narrow denominationa] or institutional body without a program 
of work and of effort. He would have a church which makes appeal to the ideals of personal develop- 
ment and neighborhood advancement, and which should be the dominating influence in the community 


165 pages, t2mo, cloth; postpaid, $1.08. 


The Theology of Schleiermacher. By George Cross 


Professor Cross’s book introduces the English- speaking student to Schleiermacher himself. It consists 
principally of a condensed “‘thought-translation” of Schleiermacher’s greatest work, The Christian Faith. 
The exposition is introduced by the interesting story, attractively told, of Schleiermacher’s life, with em- 
phasis on his religious experience. This is accompanied by a juminous account of the changes in Prot- 
estantism that necessitated a reconstruction of its doctrines. The work closes with a critical estimate of 
Schleiermacher’s contribution to the solution of present religious problems. 


360 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid, $1.65. 


Proceedings of the Baptist Congress. In Atlantic City, 1911 


In keeping with the high standard of past years, the Proceedings of the Baptist Congress for 1911 _con- 
stitute a noteworthy contribution to practical Christianity, Table of Contents: In What Sense Is Christ 
Divine? What Are the Assured Results of Biblical Criticism? What Hinders the Union of the Baptists 
and the Disciples of Christ? Immersionists and Church Union; Pauperism—Its Causes and Cure; The 
Mystical Element in Christianity, Waoat Is It and What Is Its Value? 


220 pages, 8vo, paper; postpaid, 58 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS-~ - - - Chicago, Illinois 


Tue Baker & Taytor Company, New York 
AGENTS i CAMBRIDGE UNIvERSITY Press, London and Edinburgh 












Tu. StraurrFer, Leipzig 





THe MARUZEN-KABUSHIKI-KaAisHa, Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto. 
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“Just the Information We Need ”| 


“ait THIBLEIELELEIEIL ELBE BIEL BIEL ELBE BIBLE ELI BIBI 


Every day in your talk and reading, on the street car, in the ate, o- and school some new 
question is = tocome up. You on uick, accurate ic, 
to-date information. ‘W CREA REATION 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY - THEMERRIAMWeasTER 


will answer all your benz “7 with final authority. 
THIS NEW WORK is used by the State Supreme Courts as 
the standard, which can be said of no other dictionary. 


























No matter what your occupation, | chinist, merchant, banker, doctor, 
trade or profession, the New Inter- | clergyman, each will find his de- 

national willtell you how the best — treated by a master. 
authorities define all its terms. he who knows, wins success. 
An architect, builder, clerk, = 


Dr. C. H. PARKHURST writes : “‘An indispensable feature of the library 
of every man who either reads or writes.’’ 


400,000 Words Defined; more than ever before appeared between 


twocovers. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. Cost $400,000. 
oe enh gale aay with the new divided page. A “Stroke 








oune? for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. Mention this 
publication and receive FREE a set of pocket maps. 

G.&C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


"Please send me sam 
Paponcte. Include a set of 
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@ The publication of ‘*The Winning of Barbara 


Worth” broke the world’s record for big editions. 
Barbara has made nearly Three Million reader 
friends, lovers and admirers. You will catch the 
spirit of Jove and romance when you read 


Harold Bell Wright’s New Novel 


THE WINNING OF 
BARBARA WORTH 


Illustrations by Cootes 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.30 Net 


@ New York World—it is a romance pure and simple—a romance not 
of love alone but of human struggle, of contending human passions, of 
national development. 


gq Boston Globe—To the reader the characters will appeat as real as 
friends they know—all of their aims, and likes and hatreds being por- 
trayed as true to life as snapshots caught by moving-picture cameras. 
@ Cleveland Plain Dealer—‘"The Calling of Dan Matthews’’ was a 
fine tale, “The Shepherd of the Hills’’ was an inspiration. And now 
he sends us ““The Winning of Barbara Worth’’—the best thing he bas 
done so far * * a twentieth century epic. 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright Uniform With Above 
That Printer of Udell’s 
The Shepherd of the Hills 
The Calling of Dan Matthews 


For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
Or by the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 


Our mammoth catalog. 

size 83¢x54¢ inches, ad BOOK CATALOG FREE 
vertises books of all the publishers at big savings. Bibles, 
Periodicals, etc. Write usforittoday. Bargains on every 
page. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine 
Bindings for your library. Every book carried in stock. 
Orders filled promptly. Big savings. Catalog sent post- 
age prepaid, free on request. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
Publishers and Booksellers 
Established 1895 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President | 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 

















“The best version in any language” 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American 
Revision Committee 


is the best version of the English 

Bible ever produced because it 

is translated from the oldest and 

most authentic manuscripts in ex- 

istence by the greatest Biblical Scholars 
that the world has ever known. 

The paragraphic division is recognized 

as an indisputable merit because it brings 

the reader closer to the original message. 


The American Standard Bible 


has been before the public for ten years and con- 
tinues to grow in popular favor faster t:an any 
translation before it ever did. The demand is so 
great that the publishers have already made the 
entire Bible in this version in eight sizes of type 
and all styles of binding, to meet every want. 
Prices, 35¢. upward, 


For Sale by All Booksciless. Sczd for Booklet. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for the American 


Revision Committee 


381-U Fourth Ave... New York 


AUS NAH UND FERN 


An up-to-date periodical for students of German. 
Adapted for schools and colleges as well as for all who 
wish to keep up their German. 
FEATURES.—Letters from Germany. Travel sketches. 
Selections from best comic papers. i of real 
German life. Current topics. Songs. Vocabulary. [Illus- 

trations. Send 50c. for trial subscription. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL PRESS, 
330 Webster Ave., Chicago. 


ROMEIKE’S go eos 
by ‘every modern, 
PRESS CLIPPINGS 3's buincs 
man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public and private = 
and supply you with news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. e read for our subscribers all the important pa- 
pers published in the United States and abroad. If you 
have never used press clippings, drop us a postal and we 
will show you how they can be of advantage to you. 
Write for booklet and terms. 
ROMEIKE. INC.. 198-110 Seventh Avenue. New York City 

















BIG DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. 
57. containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fic- 
tion. 

THE TABARD INN_BOOK COMPANY 
125 South 13th Street - - Philadelphia 
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A Big Romance of the Blue Ridge 


The Mountain Girl 


By Payne Erskine 


Viewed from a literary standpoint “The Mountain Girl’ is notable for 
its able character drawing and consistently artistic treatment. From 
the human interest standpoint it will be surpassed by few novels to be 
published this year. “The Mountain Girl” is a really big novel, the 
kind of a novel that the American public likes, because it is essentially 
true to life, and because it pictures what is sweetest and purest in 
American womanhood. A powerful love story of the Blue Ridge of 
North Carolina, with an unusual heroine. splendidly imagined and 
brilliantly portrayed, “The Mountain Girl’ is sure to have a_ wide 
appeal. 

















With Six Illustrations, by J. Duncan Gleason. Price, $1.25 net. PAYNE ERSKINE 








ONE OF THE SIX BEST SELLERS 


Peter Ruff and the Double-Four 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


“An outdoing of anything we have known as his best.”—New York Evening Sun. “Op- 
penheim has outdone himself.”—Springfield Union. “Never before has he produced so 
incessantly adventurous a story.”—New York Tribune. 


424 pages of thrills Illustrated. $1.25 net. 





Lonesome Land The Saintsbury Affair 
By B. M. Bower By Roman Doubleday 


An ingeniously conceived mystery story that 
baffles the reader's curiosity to the very end. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


The Brentons Young Beck 
By Anna Chapin Ray By McDonnell Bodkin 


The story of a young minister who forsakes A university man in the role of Sherlock 
‘is pulvit for the laboratory. Frontispiece. | Holmes. by the creator of “Paul Beck.” 
71.25 net. Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


A dramatic, true-to-life story of Montana 
ranch life. Jilustrated. $1.25 net 








In Desert and Wilderness 
By Henryk Sienkiewicz 
Translated by Max A. Drezmal 


To read this remarkable story of two children kidnapped in Africa‘is like being carried 
through the African desert and wilderness upon a real journey. 


With photogravure portrait of the author. 452 pages. Cloth, $1.25 net. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
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BRADFORD ACADEMY 








FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Bradford, Mass. 


One hundred and eighth year. 


Valley. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. 


General course 


Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac Ais 
Extensive grounds and modern equipment. Ay pa 


five years and two years’ course for High School graduates. 
Address Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M,, Prin, ———— 














SHORT-STORY WRITING. 


A course of forty lessons in the history form, 
erugtuze, and writing of the Short-Story tau ht 
by J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s 
Magazin 

Over one oe lred home study courses under pro- 
~ —, in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
lleges. 

250 page catalog free. te today 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE $ SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. Esenwein 














THE IDEAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer Session of the University 
combines the advantages of one of the strongest summer 
schools of the country with the attractions of beautiful 
mountain scenery and a cool, invigorating summer cli 
mate. Write to the Secretary, Boulder, Colorado, for 
full information, 


HILLSIDE NORWALK, CONN. 


Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. A school for girls, 
one hour from New York City. Certificate admits to leading 
colleges. General anc special courses. Individual instruction. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER. A. B., Vassar, Princi- 
pal; VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B., Smith, Associate. 


MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


For circular address 
Mrs. MARY E. 


of Colorado 








DOW, Principal, 
Briarcliff Manor, 


SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 


SYRACUSE, N, Y. 

Offers, besides the regular College Courses, Me- 
chanical, Electrical and Civil Engineering, 
Architecture, Music, Painting, Law, Medicin«, 
Sociology, Pedagogy and Agriculture. 

New York State College of Forestry 


has just been established. Tuition 
residents of New York State. 


SUMMER SCHOOL JULY 5—AUG. 16 


Catalogue and Bulletin sent on application 


N. ¥. 








free to 














RARELY—IF EVER-—DOES ANY 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Registered by the University of the State of New York 
offer such splendid, practical, a a and professional 
advantages as that connected with 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N.Y. 


A high-grade, medium-sized, beautifully poaeees in- 
stitution on the famous Hudson River, —,* miles 
from New York City. Homelike surroundin: “graded 
course of study with diploma. ‘Applications may be 
made to the Superintendent. 

















School Information 


FRE Catal of all boarding schools in United States, and expert 
advice sent free. State kind of school or camm) wanted 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
2101, at 60 WALL ST., N. Y., or 1518 to 15 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers Agency "Newton" 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advise parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 














CAMPS 
CAMP CHAMPLAIN, Mallett’s Bay, Vermont 


For s who camp life. Splendid.y situated on sheltered bay on Lake 
Champlain 8 har nf from Burlington. Ail land and water sports. Motorboat 
Scenery Careful supervision by college counsellors. E Camp 
a Under the auspices of Berkeley School, New York. ‘Phone 
connection. Address J. Clark Read, Berkeley School, New York. 


Lake Park Cottage and Camps 


One of the finest and most homelike Summer resorts, with 
every convenience for Recreation and Sport. Send for 
booklet, E. A, BOOTHMAN, Jackman, Maine 
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International 
Fame 


When the rulers, the aristocracy and 
the great public of all countries 
drop their national prejudices and 
all unanimously adopt the 





STEINWAY 


Piano 
as the Standard Piano of the World, it is 


a final (conclusive) verdict that there is but 
one perfect piano in existence to-day, and 
that is the “Steinway.” 





a 
hi BB. 

The name of the Steinway dealer / f- 

nearest you, together with illus- hg / : 

trated literature, will be sent | fe & 

upon request and mention of VA : : 

this magazine. / f 





STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 
East 14th Street 
New York 
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UROPE by automobile in June. Three wanted to 
complete party, eight ladies and gentlemen. No 
profit; help pay expenses. J. B. Taytor, 528 River- 
side Drive, New York City. 

TRAVEL FREE FROM CARE. Small select parties. June 
29 and July 3. $420 and $555. Inclusive price. 61 and 


66 days. olomites and Alpine Passes, ete. Fifth season. 
MRS. NELSON B. CHESTER, Caldweil, m dé. 


EUROPE $250. 


S. H. LONGLEY, 314 MAIN STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 











STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


Write for hook'et ‘‘Ocean Sai'ings’’ with rates and sailings for a'l lines: map 


J, HOWARD EAGER, $.S. Agent, 309 N. Charics Street, Baltimore, Md. 


DELIGHTFUL SPRING TRIP 


terranean route. 
erary and rates, 


E, R. Gardiner, 





A few vacancies in party sail- 
ing in May for Europe. Medi- 
Visiting seven countries. Attractive itia- 
82 days. Particulars given on application. 
501 West 156th St. » New York, N. Y. 


FREE TRIP to Europe 


j _ will be given 
at any time to an organizer of a party of three. Address 
BABCOCK EUROPEAN TOURS, 1137 Dean St., B’klyn 








Europe via Mediterranean @itrcz 


Spring and summer tours. 14th year. Booklet with maps. 
JOHNSON TOURS, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 








EUROPE best Way to Travel at Moderate Cost 
and Orient Send for Booklet 
J. P. Graham, ideal Ti Box 1055-A, Pittsb 





IDEAL 
TRIPS 
June sailings to southern and northern ports, 
Scandinavia and Russia. 2sth year. 

EUSEN, 542 West 124th Street, New York. 


EUROPEAN ART EPOCHS 


Small party sailing June 15th, Greece, Italy, and the 
North. Two specialists as leaders. Do not confuse this 
tour with others; there’s a difference. Ask for plan. 

THE MAINE TOUR, Orono, Maine. 


GOLDEN RULE TOURS 


Small parties. 
includin 
. Van 





~~ Private parties both for 
Europe--Summer of 1912 foncety "actce both for 
automobile, now forming. Porsens’ living in the vicinity of 
New York javited to attend preliminary lectures on routes, 
hotels, currency, art treasures, and natural scenery. Ad 
dress WIICLOX, Room 6, 2875 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


OAK COURT HOTEL 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 
A family hotel notable for a quiet air of domesticity 
and homelike atmosphere. 


E, E. SPANGENBERG, 





Manager. 





“Touring Europe on $200” 


MY BOOK TELLS HOW I DID IT. 


And will save you money. Price fifty cents. 


REV. HAROLD COOPER, - Sedalia, Missouri 


THE PILGRIM TOURS “sss0° 


“A TOUR FOR EVERYBODY” 
Attractive Spring and Summer Trips to the Mediterranean 
For Booklet of European Tours address 
306 Washington Street, Boston 


Raymond & Whitcomd Co., Agents, dicen “Detroit,” San “Francisco 


burgh Detroit. San rancisco 
A Spring or Summer er Remy is Incomplete without 
a Visi 


SWITZERLAND 


Write for maps and the Hotel Guide, also handsomely illus- 
trated booklets and titerature. Sent free from our Amer- 
ican ae oo 

WISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 
241 Fifth ant. (Dept. B3), 








New York. 





Vacation Trips for Boys 


Spring vacztion trip to Washington, D. C., for a smail 
party of boys. Summer—To Europe or horseback trip 
through Yellowstone Park. Charles W. Disbrow, East High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


{See Japan at her best—in April, the Cherry 
Blossom Season. By special arrangement with 
the Japan railway lines, passengers on the Steam- 
ship Minnesota have privilege of making inland 
route, Yokohama to Nagasaki or vice versa by 
rail at no additional expense. 

qi This tour takes nine days, includes Tokyo, Nikko, Mi- 
yanoshita, Miyajima (Sacred Island) and trip along the 
Inland Sea. 

{i Round trip on Minnesota to Manila and Hong Kong 
comprises delightful eleven weeks tour with best of ac- 
commodations at $337.50, first class. MINNESOTA sails 
from Seattle, March 16th; returns June rst. Make reser- 
vations early. Send for handsome free book “Nine Day 
Tours ef Japan” and illustrated folder. 


H. A. Noble, Gen. Pass’r Agt., St. Paul, Minn 
Great Northern Steamship Co. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
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GO TO EUROPE 


VIA THE 


Allan Line 


and the Beautiful and Historical 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


NEW FAST ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


MONTREAL to LIVERPOOL 
Fast Mail and Passenger Service Sail every Priday 
Victorian and Virginian, Triple screws 
, (Turbine) 

Corsican (New), Twin Screws 11,000 tons 
Tunisian 10,576 tons 
Saloon, $80 to $90; Second Saloon, $50 to $55 


MONTREAL to GLASGOW 
The Splendid Twin Screw Steamers 

Hesperian & Grampian (New) 
Scandinavian 11,394 tons 
New Steamer 10,500 tons 
Saloon, $80; Second Saloon, $50 

One Class Cabin. named II Cabin, $50 up 

Every ry Saturday 


MONTREAL to 
HAVRE and LONDON 


Improved Service Large Twin Screw Steamers. 
One Class Cabin Moderate Rates. 
Sailings Every Saturday. 


For accommodation, rates, sailings, 


H. & A. ALLAN, MONTREAL, QUE. 


12,000 tons 


10,000 tons 














MODERN TWIN SCREW STEAMERS; LUXURIOUS SUR- 
ROUNDINGS; UNEXCELLED CUISINE; LICHT, AIRY 
CABINS. UNUSUALLY LOW RATES TO AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND AND TASMANIA, VIA EUROPE AND 
SVEZ CANAL. 





“Wanienane Crecks este Aut OVER THE WORLD. 
Write for “Around-the-World”’ Booklet 1 
OELRICHS & 60, 6 General Agents, 5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ee ~ aco. 
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BY FASTEST STEAMER 
Record Trip 39 hours 35 minutes. 
BY NEWEST STEAMER (Built 1904) 


By only Steamer Landing Passengers and Baggage Di- 
rectly on the Dock in Hamilton Without Trans 


S. S. BERMUDIAN 
SAILS EVERY WEDNESDAY 1: A. M. 
Twin Screw, 10,518 tons displacement, Bilge Keels, 
Double Bottom, Wireless Telegraph. No steerage. 
Suites de Luxe, with Private Bath. Orchestra. Tickets 
by Bermudian and Arcadian are interchangeable. 

For illustrated pamphlet apply to A. E. OUTER. 
BRIDGE & CO., Agents Serres S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 
Broadway, New York; THOS. COOK & SON, 245 "and 
2389 Broadway; 264 ‘and 553 sth Av., N. Y., or any 
Ticket Agent. 





Special Announcement! 


EASTER CRUISE 


From New York, April 6, 11 A. M., 
Visiting the West Indies and the 
PANAMA CANAL 
upon the Modern Cruising Steamer Victoria 
Luise (16,500 Tons), the largest steamer visit- 
ing the West Indies this year, equipped with 
every modern feature, including luxurious Rus 
sian, Roman and Turkish Baths, Swimming 
Pool, Ballroom, etc. The Frahm Anti-rolling 
Tanks of the Victoria Luise reduce the motion 
of the ship to a minimum, insuring absolute 

comfort at sea. 


Itinerar 
Arrive HAVANA Apr. 


Fro 
Assive COLON.. os 
From be 
Arrive Kingston. . " 
From - 
Arrive New York.. 
16 days, $150 and up. 
Tourists in Florida and other southern resorts 
may join these cruises at Havana. 


Also regular service to 
Jamaica ; Colombia 
Panaina Canal i Costa Rica 
Regular service Leaving New York by 5000-ton 
“Prins” and other well-known steamships of the 
ATLAS SERVICE 
Panama. $75; Round Trip, $142.50. 
Jamaica, $45; Round Trip, $85 5a 
Through tickets to West Coast points 


TOURS TO THE TROPICS 
Leaving Weekly. 11 to 30 days, including all 
necessary expenses, — $90 to $250. 


TWO IDEAL CRUISES AROUND THE WORLD 

Nov. 12, 1912, from New York. 

Feb. 27, 1913, “from San Francisco. 

By the Victoria Luise (16,500 Tons). Dura- 

tion each cruise, 110 days. Cost, $650 up, in- 

cluding all necessary expenses aboard and ashore. 

SUMMER CRUISES To The Land of the Midnight 5un 

Eight Delightful Cruises during June, July and 

August, from Hamburg. Duration, 14 to 26 

days. Cost, $62.50 and up. 

Splendid service. Large steamships Victoria 
Luise, Kronprinzessin Cecilie and Meteor. 


Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 Broadway, New York 


Boston—Pittsburgh—St. Louis 
ee Chicago 
San Francisco 
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DAILY SERVICE 
FRENCH LICK SPRINGS 
“THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED” 


DAILY 


Lv. New York, Pennsylvania Station - - - 10.50A.M. 


Ar. French Lick Springs 


(next day) £.10 P.M. 


Through sleeping cars to Indianapolis; parlor car 
Indianapolis to French Lick Springs. 


Returning leave French Lick Springs daily at 1.45 P. M.; 
arrive New York 5.30 P. M., with like service. 


Telephone “Madison 7900” 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 














HOTEL 
VICTORIA 


_ NEW YORK 
Broadway, 5th Ave., 27th St. 

In the centre of the shopping dis- 
trict. Absolutely fireproof. 

A modern first-class hotel ; complete 
in all its appointments, furnishings 
and decorations, entirely new through- 
out. Accommodations for 500 guests. 
150 suites with baths. 

Hot and cold water, and telephone 
in every room; cuisine unexcelled. 

RATES: $1.50 AND UP 


GEO. W. SWEENEY 
Proprietor 


HoTEL SOMERSET 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
AND CHARLESGATE EAST 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





THOROUGHLY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN 




















THE IDEAL HOTEL FOR FAMILIES AND TOUR- 
ISTS. ONLY TEN MINUTES FROM RAILROAD 
STATIONS AND ALL STORES AND THEATRES. 
ROOMS EN-SUITE OR SINGLE. COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT FOR BANQUETS, BALLS AND 
PARTIES OF ALL KINDS, 





HOTEL SOMERSET COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS 
FRANK C. HALL, MANAGER 
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Unique Location and Surroundings 


Hotel Chamberlin is located right in the Centre of 
Military and Naval Activities, and in the Midst of Country 
replete with Historic Surroundings and Associations. 
From the luxurious Lounging-rooms of The Hotel, one commands an extensive View 
of Hampton Roads, a brilliant and ever changing naval Panorama. 
Fortress Monroe, with the fascination of Military Life—Drills, Dress-parade, etc., is but 
a minute from The Chamberlin. 

The Chamberlin is the Social Centre for the Army and the Navy. Every Social Function is brightened by 
the Presence of Army and Navy Officers.—Plenty of Gaiety and Life—Dance Programs always filled.—A Spice 
and a Dash to social Life that takes it away from the Commonplace. 

Every attraction is yours to enjoy to the full at this big, luxurious, yet intimately homelike Resort. 

_ The Sea-pool is the most magnificent indoor bathing Pool in America, radiant with Sunlight, and supplied 
with ever-changing, Pure, Fresh Sea-water. ; 

The Medical Bath Department is in charge of an expert in Hydropathy and is complete in 
every detail. 

The Chamberlin is an ideal Place for Rest, for Recuperation and for Pleasure 

For further information 
and interesting illustrated 
booklets, apply at any Tourist 
Bureau or Transportation 
Office or address me, per- 
sonally. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, Megr., 

Fortress Monroe, Va. 

New York Office, 1122 Broadway 
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Money-Making Farms 
Throughout Seventeen States. Tell us what you want and 
we will tell yor where it is. Big illustrated catalogue 
No. 35 free. We pay buyers’ fares. E. A. STROUT. 
Station 17, 47 West 34th Street, New York City. 





Hood River 


25 acres in the heart of Oregon and the world’s peerless 
fruit valley; marvelously productive, healthful and scenic. 
17 acres in apples, 1 in pears, 7 acre fir grove, 5 room 
house, new barn, fine team young gentle mares, berries, 
best drinking water, telephone, trout brook, depot %4 mile; 
fully equipped University Club (150 members) Portland 
(250,000) 65 miles. Address Box 4, Mt. Hood, Oregon. 








FOR SALE 


Gentlemen’s Home 


on banks »f the Hudson River, two complete sets of build- 
ings; mansion cost $25,000. 120 acresof fertileland. For 
particulars write. 

LASHER’ 8 REAL ESTATE AGENCY, Valatie, N. Y. 


For Sale—At ‘Stuyvesant-on-Hudson_ 


An attractive summer home, overlooks river and mts. 
fine shade and fruit trees; will sell house, outbuildings ‘i 
acre) for $5, 7 or 4 acres $6,000 net. Address 

BE. E. CHASE, 78 Washington St., Newport, R, I. 


“SPACIOUS NEW ENGLAND HOME 


e FOR SAL 
ST. ALBANS, VERMONT. 

Desirable for summer or all year. On elm-shaded main 
street near stores, schools and churches. Brick and stone, 
concrete cellars, interior recently modernized for own 
home; two bathrooms, electric light, hot water heat, three 
open fireplaces. Two acres of land, well shaded and fruit- 
ed. Photographs submitted. Owner removed from State. 
Moderate price. Terms to suit. 

. W. HALFORD, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Atlantic Highlands and West Englewood 


Cottages; 10 rooms. $100 down and $50 monthly. 
ACKERMAN, 187 Greenwich, N. Y. 





Housekeeping Camps to Rent on Rainbow Lake, Adiron 
dacks. For information address 
CHAS. A. WARDNER, 50 W. 5th St., Dunkirk, N. Y. 











SANITARIUMS 





EASTON SANITARIUM °°, °°"; 


ment of 
Elderly People needing skilled care and attention; also 
for nervous and mentally ill. Superior location. Visit 
here before selecting a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. 
Kinney for particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 





Dr. Wadsworth’s Sanitorium 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN, 


One hour from New York City. New modern fireproof 
building, just completed, for the care and treatment of 
Nervous Invalids, cases of Gout, Rheumatism, etc.; pa- 
tients desiring Rest and Recuperation. All modern con- 
veniences, electric elevator, etc. 


Telephone 210, So. Norwalk. 





“To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is their 
highest recommendation and strongest guaran- 
tee. In the sixty-two years since the first 
Emerson was made, these pianos have won the 
unqualified endorsement A 


more than 98,000 purchasers 


The unfailing test of time has shown them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 


If you are in real earnest to 
obtain a truly high-class in- 
strument at an extremely mod- 
erate price, do not fail to 
write today for our catalogue 
of Upright styles and New 
Short Grand. 

Emerson Piano Company 

560 Harrison Avenue, Boston 





Over Five Million Free Samples Given 
Away Each Year. 
The Constant and Increasing Sales 
From Samples Proves the 
Genuine Merit of 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot=Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. Are you a trifle 
sensitive about the sizeof yourshoes? 
Many people wear shoes a size 
smaller byshaking Allen’sF oot-Ease 
intothem. Just the thing for aching, 
hot feet and for Breaking in New 
Shoes. If you have tired, swollen 
tender feet, Allen’s Foot-Ease gives 
instant relief. We have over 30,000 
testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 

use Allen's ¢VeTy where, 25c. Donot acceptany sub- 
Feot-Ease.” stitute. FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 


Address, ALLEN S$. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 


A QUARTER CENTURY | 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC 





“In a pinch, 








Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


The only private institution of mag- 
nitude in the United States for the 
exclusive treatment of Cancer and 
other malignant and benign new 


growths. Conducted by a physician 
ot standing. Established 2 years. 
— 








For the Scientific and Effective 
Treatment of 


Cancer 


Without Resorting to 
Surgical Procedure 
4 For complete information address 
BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
North Adams, Massachusetts 
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"THE BON TON is the “corset de luxe” for the well 


groomed woman. 

The prettiest woman lacks charm unless she has the wit 
to be well groomed—that is, neatly, becomingly dressed— 
and above all, trim of figure. 

A superb figure is within every woman’s power if she 


will but wear the ‘BON TON.” Price $3 to $25. 


SOLD IN THE BEST STORES EVERYWHERE 








Royal Worcester Corset Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Our Beautiful New Catalogue Free Upon Request. 
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SHRUBS, VINES “Seed Catalog thus” is here and 
EVERGREENS I have a beauty with colored illus- 


trations and a free proposition with 


cash prizes which you will be inter- 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS reer 
penton poebe Seopa Send for a copy today—free if 
you mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
ent em WALTER P. STOKES 
SEND FOR 1912 CATALOG Seedsman Dept. I. Philadelphia 3 





























AFRICAN ORANGE BossBink & ATKINS 


WORLD’S CHOICEST NURSERY AND GREENHOUSE PRODUCTS 
DAIS y Our Nursery consists of 300 acres of highly cul- 
tivated land and 500,000 square feet of greenhouses 

and storehouses tn which we are growing Nursery 

f rant agarden and you wantsome- ’ d 
thing in 11 to make it look different from ordinary roy oy cay By San FAD 
gardens. our excellent facilities can produce, placing us in 

illustration strike you as being se P ice, p g 

a jp your flower plot distinc- a position to fill orders of rit size 
tive? LAN $ 

The African C—- Day HEDGE PLANTS 
m4 r a extremely 
showy pn ag _ Nama- RHODODENDRONS 
qualand, South Afsies, of BULBS ANDROOTS 

r ture. eplants fs 
od mast beonuhy habit, grow : » LAWN GRASS SEED 
about 12 to 14 inches "yl BOXWOOD AND BAY TREES 
and 4 exceedingly profu | J 
in flowering. Its | Margue- | i @ HARDY OLD FASHIONED PLANTS 
fishes’ inv diameter ‘under (i i ENGLISH POT-GROWN GRAPE VINES 
proper cultivation, show a te HARDY TRAILING and CLIMBING VINES 

ie, ossy, rich - . 

ned ~ ee 
surrounded by a black zone, 6 (a q 
It produces its pretty flowers mes , 
very early after being plant, FOR CONSERVATORIES, PLANT TUBS, WINDOW 
fa sumay situations, ad’ will BOXES and GARDEN FURNITURE, TRAINED, DWARF 
San. Plant tn coll wap. evapetth AND ORDINARY FRUIT TREES AND SMALL FRUITS 
I . d § ° . m 

We will mail a packet of the seed of this superb ant. a —— , on 
annual and 0 copy of our, Regen, Tustrated cate. ing wm Acme Ro and ‘helpful “ intending a 
] s—the t see 00! ublis ° : P 
in” Aemaneete ja , 10c ceemps or coin. Write today. — pn xt L.A Pe mw mn 
If you don’t want the Daisy—get the catalogue any- VISITORS. a a aad ry toon Hill, 
way—it’s free. Second stop on Main Line; three minutes’ walk 


J. Mc. THORBURN & CO. to Nursery. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
33 Barclay Street Dept. R New York Nerserym on, Florists and Planters RUTHERFORD, f. J. 
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Survey of the World 


Senator Dixon, of 
Montana, will head 
the executive com- 
mittee of the National Roosevelt Com- 
mittee, and, with Truman H. Newberry. 
Secretary of the Navy during a part of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidency, will direct 
the campaign. Alexander H. Revell, a 
furniture manufacturer of Chicago, and 
chairman of the National Roosevelt 
Committee, states that the desire of the 
“overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people” that Mr. Roosevelt shall 
serve another term as President “has 
been abundantly proved,” while Senator 
Dixon points to Mr. Roosevelt’s election 
on many straw votes the country over. 
New York headquarters have been 
opened in the Metropolitan Building, and 
ex-Judge Charles H. Duell is at the 
head of the local organization, whose 
treasurer is E. H. Hooker. Oliver C. 
Carpenter is secretary, and Roscoe Conk- 
lin Mitchell, who achieved notoriety as 
Dr. Cook’s press agent when the make- 
believe explorer returned from Den- 
mark, is in charge of publicity. Ex- 
Senator Beveridge is one of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s newest allies. Mr. Roosevelt’s At- 
torney-General, Charles J. Bonaparte, 
has declared himself in favor of the 
nomination of his former chief, but 
brands the suggested recall of decisions 
as “a detestable device.” Senatcr Lodge, 
an old friend of Mr. Roosevelt, who is 
altogether opposed to his present pro- 
gram, announces that he will remain 
neutral. His fellow Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Crane, is working for 
Mr. Taft’s renomination. A poll of the 
Republican members of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature is said to have shown 


Roosevelt vs. Taft 


137 votes for Taft, against 6 for Roose- 
velt, and the President is reported to be 
strong thruout the State, in spite of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s recent’ visit to Boston. Rep- 
resentative McCall says he knows of no 
district in the State where the outcome 
is in doubt. Mr. Roosevelt told an in- 
terviewer at Boston that he will in any 
case support the Republican candidate 
for President. While in Boston Mr. 
Roosevelt addressed the State Legisla- 
ture, speaking on the same lines as at 
Columbus. Reiterating his views on the 
recall of judges and decisions, he para- 
phrases Patrick Henry in exclaiming: 
If that be revolution, make the most of 
it!” Earlier he told a reporter: 

“T am entirely happy, because I am fighting 
for a principle, and the issue is in no sense a 
personal one.” 

Addressing the Ohio constitutional con- 
vention on February 29, Governor 
Hiram W, Johnson, of California, who 
has been suggested as a running mate 
for Mr. Roosevelt, declared in favor ot 
direct primaries, the initiative, the refer- 
endum and the recall. “If the people are 
fit to elect judges, and to reelect them, 
they are fit to recall them,” he argued. 

Messages from nine Republican 
Governors endorsing the Administration 
and assuring the President of their sup- 
port and confidence were issued some 
days ago by the Taft headquarters at 
Washington. The Governors are Eber- 
hart of Minnesota. Hay of Washington, 
Carroll of Iowa, Pennewill of Delaware. 
Tener of Pennsylvania, Hooper of Ten- 
nessee, Goldsborough of Maryland, 
Spry of Utah, and Pothier of Rhode Isl- 
and. Mr. Taft already had the sup- 
port of Governors Deneen of Illinois, 
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Oddie of Nevada and Mead of Vermont. 
Mr. Roosevelt has the backing of eight 
Republican Governors.——-Senator Ray- 
ner, of Maryland, declared on February 
27 that ex-President Roosevelt’s decla- 
ration at Columbus in favor of the re- 
versal of judicial decisions by popular 
vote was: 
“the most dangerous doctrine ever brought for- 
ward by any one who has the slightest regard 
for the stability of our institutions, and whose 
opinion is entitled to any weight or respect.’ 
——QOn Monday, Senator Culberson’s 
resolution to investigate the expenses of 
the Presidential campaigns of 1904 and 
igo8 was reported to the Senate and 
referred back to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. 

& 
A surprise was sprung 
upon the Democratic Cau- 
cus of March 1, when 
Chairman Underwood disclosed the 
unanimous agreement of his fellow 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee as to the revision of sugar duties 
and upon a new form of income tax. 
This tax is to be levied thru the exten- 


Democratic 
Policies 


sion of the present corporation tax law 
to individuals and co-partnerships, the 
rate being one per cent, upon the net in- 
come of the individual or partnership 


from business sources. The tax would 
apply only to net incomes over $5,000. 
It is estimated that the product of the 
tax would be about $60,000,000. This 
would recoup the loss of $53,000,000 in 
customs revenues on sugar, which it is 
proposed to enter duty free. The cau- 
cus voted to support these measures, 
which are sure to pass the House of 
Representatives by a vote not strictly 
partisan. Many Democratic Senators 
praise the proposed legislation, and 
progressive Senators are counted upon 
to furnish the four necessary votes, 
which would be all the bills would re- 
quire if the Democratic Senators v-ted 
unanimously. But there will be opposi- 
tion from the sugar States. The ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the in- 
come tax provision, cleverly devised tho 
it is, remains somewhat doubtful—— 
Senators Penrose and Smoot, Republi- 
can “stand patters,” have asked Senator 
Cummins to name a fellow “progressive” 
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to confer with them on tariff legislation. 
The plan is to resist Democratic revision 
of the tariff. ; 
* 
It was hoped that 
the textile strike 
at Lawrence, 
Mass., which began on January 12, 
would be brought to a conclusion this 
week, but the Industrial Workers of the 
World have rejected the advances of the 
millowners. Employees affiliated with 
the Central Labor Union have voted to 
return to work, and many workmen 
favor the acceptance of the concessions 
announced by nearly all the mills. 
These concessions yield a 5 per cent. in- 
crease in wages, but this is an increase 
based upon the actual fifty-four-hour a 
week schedule, not on the former fifty- 
six-hour schedule. A party of thir- 
teen children who have worked in the 
Lawrence mills left the town on 
March 1 to appear before a Congres- 
sional committee in Washington. On 
Saturday and again on Monday adult 
strikers and children appeared before 
the Committee on Rules of the House 
of Representatives, and there was an 
attendance of six or seven hundred 
spectators. The children were sent 
away to be cared for, “away from the 
dangers of the strike,” one witness tes- 
tified. The police, said the strikers, were 
“worse than Cossacks” in their treat- 
ment of the women and children, In 
regard to the children who were te have 
gone to Philadelphia a week ago last 
Saturday, and who were prevented from 
going by the police, it is said that they 
were dll tagged with identification cards 
and the written consent of theirgarents, 
and they were all consigned to fe fami- 
lies of sympathizers. Their guardians 
were provided with monef¥, and great 
indignation is exprest at the action of 
the authorities. The exploitation of chil- 
dren in strikes is a novelty here, but a 
familiar device in France and Belgium. 
The Lawrence courts have held that the 
police have the right only to inquire into 
conditions in the homes to which chil- 
dren are to be sent, and as to whether 
the children are sent away with their 
parents’ consent. Relief stations estab- 
lished at Lawrence report an increased 


News from Lawrence 





SURVEY OF 


number of applications for food, which 
they are distributing free of charge -—— 
On February 26 President Taft ordered 
the United States District Attorney at 
Lawrence to investigate conditions there, 
particularly the charge that citizens were 
deprived of their constitutional rights 
thru conspiracy. The District Attorney 
reported to the Department of Justice 
that there was no immediate occasion for 
Federal interference, but the President 
refused to allow the matter to rest there. 
Mr. Berger, the Socialist member of 
Congress from Wisconsin, said, after a 
conference at the White House, that he 
found the President sympathetic and 
that he looked for a thoro investigation, 
and Attorney-General Wickersham said 
he believed the Lawrence situation to de- 
mand such an investigation. Resolu- 
tions for Congressional inquiries have 
been introduced in both Houses, and 
Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, ex- 
prest the opinion that the local author- 
ities had exceeded their authority, but 
added that the State now had the situa- 
tion in hand. Shots were exchanged 
by strikers and policemen, and about 
thirty arrests made, on February 26. Two 
days earlier, nineteen sticks of dynamite 
were found in the Philadelphia yards of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, 
attached to the trucks of a freight car 
which had passed thru Lawrence. It is 
believed that the plan was to blow up 
the train, in which there were thirty cars 
of woolen goods, consigned to the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company. 


& 
New York headquarters 
for the Underwood boom 
were opened on March 
2. John A, Henneberry is in charge. 


Various Items 


——Senator La Follette is said to be 
using the power of his machine in Wis- 
consin to force members of Congress 
from his State, and others, out of the 
Roosevelt camp, into which some of them 
strayed after Mr. La Follette’s Phila- 
delphia speech, the collapse of his candi- 
dacy, and the raising of the Roosevelt 
standard. —— Steps to unseat Senator 
du Pont, of Delaware (Republican), on 
allegations that his election was secured 
thru corruption, were taken on Febru- 
ary 26, when Senator Reed, of Missouri 
(Democrat) offered a resolution for an 
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investigation. Senator du Pont uttered 
a flat den‘al of the charges next day. 

The action of the Democratic cau- 
cus of January 29 in declaring against 
the construction of two new battleships 
annually was, it is now said, hasty; and 
prominent Democrats oppose the de- 
cision. It is recalled that a Demo- 
cratic House, under the first Cleveland 
Administration, began the building of 
the new navy. President Taft, in a 
recent message, urged the construction 
of two battleships this year in continu- 
ance of the policy of adding that number 
annually until the Panama Canal is com- 
pleted, and the ease of transferring ships 
from one ocean to the other simplifies 
the problem of coast defense. Secretary 
Meyer, of the Navy Department, has 
issued a protest against the Democratic 
policy as announced, calling the caucus 
vote “a step backward” and a “snap 
judgment” : 


“The dreadnought type is the warship of the 
day. One dreadnought is easily the superior 
of half a dozen Oregons, and one dreadnought 
built by a foreign power in excess of the num- 
ber built by ourselves is equivalent to wiping 
off our list at one stroke the Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Oregon, Iowa, Kearsarge, and Ken- 
tucky. 

“All the nations that are building ships are 
building dreadnoughts. No nation can exist 
commercially and exert its proper political in- 
fluence without a navy strong in proportion to 
its wealth and commercial interests. .. . We 
have guaranteed the neutrality of the canal 
and must be prepared to maintain it. The 
Monroe Doctrine is as big as the navy, and no 
bigger. England has authorized for 1911-12 
five dreadnoughis. Germany has authorized 
three dreadnoughts and one armored cruiser. 
Japan has authorized five capital ships of the 
latest dreadnought type in the last year. 

“The Democrats, on the other hand, might 
have brought about real economy, lasting and 
far-reaching, if they had had the courage to 
abolish needless navy yards which are costing 
the Government several million dollars a year 
for maintenance alone. To abolish unneces- 
sary navy yards would reduce the expenditure 
of money in certain districts, but it would save 
an outlay, not merely for one year, as in the 
case of the refusal to appropriate for the bat- 
tleships, but for years to come, and without 
decreasing the efficiency of our navy.” 

st 


Juarez surrendered 
to General Campa 
on the 27th ult., 
without a fight, owing to the garrison’s 
fear of complications with the United 
States if shots should cross the river. 


Alarming Condition 
of Mexico 
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There was a mere show of defense. 
Several volleys were fired by Campa’s 
troops, and bullets struck two houses in 
El Paso. The rebels thus got possession 
of a port of entry. Arms and ammuni- 
tion were brought in, our Government 
deciding (as it did when Madero, a 
rebel, held the town) that it could not 
prevent what was apparently legitimate 
trade. Campa was soon reinforced by 
1,000 men under Salazar and Rojas, and 
plans were made for an attack upon the 
city of Chihuahua. Orozco, Madero’s 
general, was in command there. Last 
week his term of service expired, and he 
went over to the rebels, taking troops 
with him. But when, on the 3d, he 
attempted, with the aid of a rebel com- 
mander, to take the city, they were 
attacked by Pancho Villa, a bandit Ma- 
derist general who was loyal to Made- 
ro’s Government and who had been jeal- 
ous of Orozco. In the battle 35 were 
killed and Orozco, beaten, sent to Juarez 
for help. There had been talk of mak- 
ing Chihuahua an independent State or 
republic, with Orozco as its President. 
In the South there was much fighting. 


The Zapatists were losing, altho. they 
had been reinforced by a peace envoy 


sent by Madero. This envoy went over 
to the enemy, taking 600 with him. In 
several battles the Zapatists were beaten, 
and many of them, having been captured, 
were promptly shot. There was an up- 
rising in Vera Cruz, where 70 were 
killed in battle. Bloody conflicts with 
rebels in Tabasco were reported. In the 
North, the rebels attacked Ojinaga 
(across from Presidio, Tex.), which was 


defended by Sanchez, the Maderist who © 


besieged it for six weeks last year. 
They also attacked Agua Prieta, which 
adjoins Douglas, Ariz. On the 27th, 
Juan Azcona, Madero’s private secre- 
tary, in the course of a published inter- 
view said that intervention by the 
United States would be followed by 
union of all factions and the slaughter 
of all Americans in Mexico. For some 
time Americans had been leaving the 
country. On the 2d, President Taft 
issued a proclamation, warning all per- 
sons in the United States to obey the 
neutrality laws and refrain from action 
that would disturb the peace in Mexico; 
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also warning all Americans in Mexico 
to take no part in hostilities, except for 
self-defense. At the same time he in- 
structed Ambassador Wilson and our 
consuls in Mexico to advise Americans 
there to withdraw from places of danger. 
This advice was at once given formally 
by Mr. Wilson, who named _ several 
Provinces or States as places of danger. 
There was much excitement and the 
exodus of Americans became _ very 
noticeable. Outgoing trains were full 
of them. Some thought the warning 
preceded intervention, but it was said at 
Washington that it was designed to pre- 
vent any warrant for such action. Ina 
letter from his home near Toulon, in 
France, ex-President Diaz said he was 
willing to come back if there should be 
a strong call for him from the Mexican 
people. 
at 

Central America >¢cretary Knox arrived 
and West Indies at Colon on the 27th 

ult. He was warmly 
welcomed and generously entertained in 
Panama. On the Ist he landed in Costa 
Rica, where his reception was most cor- 
dial. The day of his visit to Nicaragua 
will be a public holiday there. But in 
Honduras there will be no banquets or 
balls, owing to the hostile attitude of 
many of the people. He awaits a second 
and more urgent invitation from Colom- 
bia. If one is sent, he may visit that 
country. At Panama he delivered 1 
long address. President Taft, he said, 
believed that the opening of the canal 
ought to mark the beginning of closer re- 
lations between the United States and 
all the Latin-American countries, and 
had sent him to bear a message of good 
will. The United States desired for 
these countries more peace, prosperity, 
happiness and security. Our policy with 
respect to them had been without a trace 
of sinister motive. The United States 
craved neither sovereignty nor territory. 
The opening of the canal would create 
an entirely new situation, fraught with 
vast possibilities. The United States and 
the countries south of it would be drawn 
more closely together “by sympathy and 
mutual esteem, and would work together 
in harmony toward beneficent ends.” 
The Monroe Doctrine would be accentu- 
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ated and the wisdom of it would be con- 
firmed, It would be a common heritage, 
binding together the nations of this hem- 
isphere with a force no power could 
break. It had never been invoked to the 
injury of the people of the South: 

“It will reach the acme of its beneficence 
when it is regarded by the people of the United 
States as a reason why we should constantly 
respond to the needs of those ot our Latin- 
American neighbors who may find necessity 
for our assistance in their progress toward 
better government, or who may seek our aid 
to meet their just obligations and thereby to 
maintain honorable relations to the family of 
nations.” 

Culebra was the clot in the artery of in- 
tercourse whose removal would give full 
and free circulation thruout the whole 
organism to the vivifying currents of 
friendship, peace, commerée and pros- 
perity. In the Senate, last week, Mr. 
Hitchcock, of Nebraska, made a bitter 
attack upon the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion because of its course with respect to 
Panama’s secession, and on his motion 
the Senate, without a division, adopted a 
resolution calling for all the diplomatic 
correspondence with Colombia on_ this 
subject——In a battle with revolution- 
ists near Monte Christi, in Santo Do- 
mingo, on the 27th ult., about 4o soldiers 
were killed. Santo Domingo asserts that 
Hayti’s Government has assisted the 
rebels. The republic’s customs receipts 
last year, $3,501,770, were the largest on 
record. The fund deposited in New 
York to pay the foreign debt is $5,033,- 
300.——Jamaica will not send a dele- 
gate to the reciprocity conference in 
Canada. She feels that the United States 
is her natural market, and that recipro- 
city with Canada might work to her dis- 
advantage in this country.——There 
have been bloody riots in Kingston (Ja- 
maica), owing to an increase of fare 
charges on the street railway, which is 
owned by a Canadian company. The 
cars were stopped, a dozen of them were 
burned, and the Governor was wounded. 
In conflicts between the police and the 
mob two men were killed. The rioters 
attacked Captain Duquesne and his wife, 
of New York, who were in an automo- 
bile. Mrs. Duquesne was seriously in- 
jured. Earthquakes in Costa Rica, 
last week, wrecked Tres Rios, a town 
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of 3,000 people, and several villages.—— 
In Paraguay, President Rojas has been 
imprisoned by revolutionists and com- 
pelled to resign. Congress accepted his 
resignation and appointed Pedro Pena in 
his place. 


st 


In spite of all the ef- 
British Coal Strike forts of the Govern- 

ment to bring the 
miners and employers to an agreement 
the great strike went into effect at mid- 
night on February 29, when a million 
colliers stopped work. Three or four 
times that number will be thrown out of 
employment in a few weeks if the strike 
keeps on thru the cessation of other in- 
dustries for lack of fuel. The Govern- 
ment, in announcing its failure to secure 
a settlement, issued a frank statement of 
the proposals submitted by the Prime 
Minister to the representatives of the 
owners and miners. The statement be- 
gins by declaring that the Government is 
satisfied that there are cases in which un- 
derground workers are not able to earn 
a reasonable minimum wage. The Gov- 
ernment is further satisfied that the 
power to earn such a wage should be se- 
cured by arrangements suitable to the 
special circumstances in each district. 
adequate safeguards being provided to 
protect employers ‘against abuse. The 
Government is prepared to confer with 
the parties concerned as to the best 
method of giving practical effect to these 
conclusions by means of district confer- 
ences, a representative appointed by the 
Government being present in the event 
of failure to arrive at a settlement within 
a reasonable time, and _ representatives 
appointed by the Government to decide 
jointly any outstanding points. Mr. 
Asquith announced that since the Gov- 
ernment had recognized the principle of 
minimum wage for all underground 
workers this provision if not secured by 
agreement would be put into effect “by 
whatever appropriate means the Govern- 
ment can command.” Almost all the 
mine owners of England and the north 
of Wales, about 65 per cent. of the total 
number in Great Britain, agreed to ac- 
cept in principle the minimum wage, but 
the mine owners of south Wales and 
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Scotland declined the Government pro- 
posal. The National Miners’ Federation 
passed the following resolution : 

“There can be no settlement of the present 
dispute unless the principle of an individual 
minimum wage for all underground workers 
is agreed to by the coal owners.” 

The Federation refuses to enter con- 
ference unless the mine owners agree in 
advance to the minimum rates of the dif- 
ferent districts adopted by the Federa- 
tion, which vary from about $1.40 to 
$1.80 and stipulate that no underground 
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feared, however, that if the strike is pro- 
longed there will be trouble in South 
Wales as there was a few months ago. 
The Government has all its military re- 
sources well in hand and _ will be pre- 
pared to send troops to any disturbed 
district at short notice. Such action, 
however, would be apt to precipitate a 
wider conflict, for the railroad men have 
expressed the determination not to handle 
troop trains. It might be necessary, 
therefore, to run the railroads by army 
engineers. The telephone system of 
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rhe Cossacks, advancing on Tabriz, which they ultimately captured, were opposed by Persian Constitutionalists, 
champions of the Shuster treasury régime and of Persian independence 


worker’ receive less than $1.25 a shift. 
It is expected that the Government will 
not wait long before passing a bill pro- 
viding for a minimum wage thruout the 
country; and if the necessity should 
arise the mines and perhaps the rail- 
roads will be seized by the Government 
in order to prevent the stoppage of all 
industries and the starvation of the peo- 
ple. -The miners went out on the strike 
in a holiday spirit, and so far there have 
been no disorders of any kind, It is 


Great Britain, which has recently been 
taken over by the Government, will be 
used as the medium of communication 
and the telephone centrals will be 
promptly protected by guards wherever 
necessary. The dockers refuse to handle 
any imported coal, so little help can be 
expected from foreign sources. The 
first effect of the coal strike was a cur- 
tailment of traffic on the railroads. 
Freight trains, except for the convey- 
ance of food supplies, have mostly been 
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taken off. The non-union miners in al- 
most all districts went out with the union 
men and insist upon the same terms. 
The tin plate workers of Wales have 
closed down for lack of fuel, and the 
iron works in various districts have an- 
nounced suspension during the strike. 
The price of food has gone up, particu- 
larly of meats. Importers have stopped 
Australian and Argentine cargoes of re- 
frigerated meat because it is not possi- 
ble to preserve the meat after it is land- 
ed for lack of coal to run the refrigera- 
tors. On account of the high price of 
coal many of the fishing boats have 
stopped going out. In contrast to the 
peaceable attitude of the striking miners, 
the suffragets have carried their violence 
to unprecedented lengths. A _ sudden 
raid was made upon the fashionable: 
shopping and theater district of London 
at 6 o’clock, March 1, when ladies in the 
shops and on the sidewalks at a given 
moment producea stones and hammers 
from their muffs and handbags and pro- 
ceeded to smash all of the shop windows 
within reach. Around Trafalgar Square, 
along the Strand and up Regent street, 


Piccadilly and Oxford street the devasta- 


tion raged. Many of the suffragets 
reached their appointed posts in taxicabs 
and began to throw stones as soon as 
they stepped to the sidewalk. The total 
damage to the stained glass is estimated 
at $25,000. Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst 
with two other women drove to No. 1c 
Downing street in a motor car, and hav- 
ing delivered to the servant a letter ad- 
dressed to Premier Asquith they broke 
two small panes of the windows with 
stones. The police arrested 150 of the 
women, and they were sentenced to 
prison for periods ranging from two 
weeks to a month. Mrs. Pankhurst and 
her aides, Mrs. Tukes and Mrs. Marshall 
were sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment. In the Holloway Gaol the wom:n 
were as disorderly as in the streets, 
smashing the windows of their cells and 
singing the “Marseillaise.” A detail of 
6,000 policemen was placed in Parlia- 
ment Square on the evening ot March 3, 
in order to prevent a further suffraget 
demonstration. An immense anti-suf- 
frage meeting was held in Albert Hall 
on the evening of February 28, at which 
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Lord Cromer, Lord Curzon, Lord Chan- 
cellor Loreburn and Lewis Harcourt, 
secretary for the Colonies, made speeches 
in opposition to the extension of the 
franchise. 
a 

The Italian War Depart- 
ment states that the total 
casualties on the Italian side 
from the beginning of the, war in Tripoli 
to the present comprise 37 Officers and 
499 men killed and 1 officer and 323 men 
missing.——Beirut has been under mar- 
tial law since the bombardment and 
there have been no disorders, altho there 
is still danger of a massacre of the 
Christians by the Moslem population, 
On that account the foreign. residents are 
asking for the protection of a battleship. 
During the attack by the Italian vessels 
41 officers and men lost their lives on the 
two Turkish gunboats sunk in the har- 
bor and in the city 56 civilians were 
killed and 20 soldiers and 57 civilians 
were wounded. The Turkish Govy- 
ernment is said to have decided to con- 
fine all Italians in the empire to concen- 
tration camps instead of expelling them. 
The Italian papers protest against this 
on the ground that the Italians so con- 
centrated would be in danger, not only 
from disease, but also from massacre. 
———The British steamship “Rescuer” was 
seized by the Italian warships at Tra- 
pani, Sicily, on the charge of engaging 
in contraband traffic. The vessel was 
found loaded with arms and ammuni- 
tion destined for the Turks in Tripoli, 
and this, it appears, has been the chief 
means by which they had been obtaining 
their supplies for the conduct of the war. 
——It is again rumored that the Euro- 
pean Powers are about to intervene for 
the reestablishment of peace. The in- 
creasing disorder in Crete is likely to 
lead at any time to a conflict between 
Turkey and Greece. The murder of 
three Mohammedans at Kirtomalos, near 
Canea, in Crete, aroused an ovtbreak of 
the Mohammedans, in which a thousand 
took part and one was killed. The con- 
suls of the four protecting Powers have 
warned the Cretan Government that the 
consequence of its failure to maintain or- 
der would be that the Powers would take 
action not in conformity to the wishes of 
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the Cretans. All of these Powers have 
sent warships to Crete. 

& 

Conditions in China 
Mutiny at Peking have taken a some- 

what surprising and 
very alarming turn. Last week every- 
thing looked favorable to the peaceful 
establishment of the new regime. A 
delegation of republicans from Nanking 
had offered the Presidency to Yuan Shi- 
kai and he had accepted. The United 
States was ready to recognize the repub- 
lic at the earliest opportunity and the 
financiers of the four Powers were 
arranging for a loan of about $12,000,- 
000, of which several millions would be 
immediately available for the payment of 
the troops at Peking and Nanking. But 
on the evening of February 29 the 
troops at Peking mutinied and began 
looting and burning in several parts of 
the city. The causes of the outbreak are 
not definitely known, tho many are sur- 
mised. The troops had long been dis- 
contented because they were not paid, 
and they feared that the establishment 
of a republic would mean a reduction in 
pay or numbers. They are also said to 
have objected to the order for cutting 
off their queues. Foreigners were not 
harmed and the attack does not seem to 
have been directed at either the repub- 
lican or imperialist leaders. The sol- 
diers robbed and murdered Chinese and 
Manchus quite impartially, being chiefly 
concerned with the getting of booty and 
the getting away with it. The School 
of Nobles, where the Nanking delegates 
were staying, was one of the first build- 
ings attacked. The delegates escaped by 
climbing over the compound wall with a 
ladder, but they lost everything they had, 
including clothing and official documents. 
At 9 o'clock in the morning a detach- 
ment of artillery, headed by a band, 
marched to the palace of the father of 
the Empress Dowager and shelled down 
the gates, after which the palace was 
looted and in part burned. About 


$1,300,000 was obtained in this one raid. 
The jewelry and art stores were sys- 
tematically pillaged, and what could not 
be carried off was wantonly destroyed. 
The loss of property by fire and robbery 
and destruction is estimated at $25,000,- 
down any 


000. The mutineers shot 
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shopkeepers offering resistance and the 
loyal troops executed many looters, both 
inilitary end civiiian, but the total loss of 
life was not very great. The main body 
of the mutineers took their plunder out 
of the city on carts, loaded it on freight 
trains bound for Pao-ting-fu, 75 mules 
southeast of Peking. Here a similar 


‘outbreak took place in which the French 


missionaries were murdered. The Amer- 
ican and British missionaries were not 
attacked. At Tientsin and at Feng-tai, 
on the railroad to Peking, the troops also 
mutinied and took to looting and burn- 
ing. There are, however, enough for- 
eign troops to keep open the line from 
the capital to the sea, and the legation 
compounds, in which all of the foreign 
residents of Peking have been gathered, 
are well protected. The wireless anten- 
nz at the Italian legation is in communi- 
cation with a Japanese battleship at 
Taku, so there is no danger that the 
legations will be isolated by a siege, as 
they were before. A German physician 
was killed in Peking by a Chinese 
policeman while trying to rescue some 
friends. The mint of Tientsin was 
cleaned out by the revolting soldiery. 
Yuan Shi-kai has maintained his com- 
posure and remained at his post, altho 
he was in serious danger and quite 
powerless to check the rioting, since his 
own foreign-drilled soldiers took the 
leading part in it. The Manchus and 
old - fashioned troops remained loyal. 
President Yuan has appealed to General 
Li Yuan-hung, Vice-President-elect, to 
come north from Wu-chang with his 
republican army and put down the dis- 
order. Dr. Sun may also join President 
Yuan at Peking. The foreign troops 
from the legations have exerted a good 
influence on the populace by parading 
the streets of Peking, but all interven- 
tion is avoided so long as the foreigners 
are not attacked. The offer of the Jap- 
anese to send troops enough to occupy 
the capital was rejected by the diplomatic 
corps, but 1,000 Japanese are on their 
way to the capital, while arrangements 
were made at Washington on March 4 
whereby Minister Calhoun may get a 
reinforcement of 700 men by telegraph- 
ing directly to Manila—should they be 
needed at Peking, Tien-tsin, or along the 
raiiway from Peking to the sea. ‘ 














The Industrial Revolt at Lawrence 


BY JOHN MARTIN 


{Mr. Martin is particularly well qualified to give an impartial opinion of the distressing 
situation at Lawrence, because he has been all his life a sympathetic student of the labor 
movement in England and America and has just visited the scene of the strike for the pur- 


pose of obtaining the material for this article. 


Euucation of New York City.—EpiTor.] 


mob rule; but | tell you when | 

saw that big crowd of yelling 
Italians rushing down on me thru the 
factory | didn’t like it. The American 
mule spinners stood stiff, like a lot of 
nine-pins expecting to be bowled over 
every second. I don’t mind the foreign- 
ers striking. They ought to get higher 
wages. But that was no way to go 
about it.” Those were the words to me 
of a middle-aged skilled workman who 
was waiting in the relief station, estab- 
lished by the Central Labor Union at 
Lawrence during the strike, for a dole 
of firewood to supplement the slender 
allowance which he, a member of the 
one union which could pay strike bene- 
fits, was receiving. The same sympathy 
with the strikers and abhorrence of 
their initial methods were exprest by 
other workmen, notably by members of 
the militia on duty, fully armed, at the 
street corners and mill doors. 

“T said to a bunch of Italians that | 
was moving up the street at the point of 
the. bayonet: ‘You fellers are all right to 
strike; but this rough-house business 
won't do you any good.’” That was the 
testimony of an electrical worker, a typi- 
cal, bright, enterprising young American 
who could not only handle a bayonetted 
gun, but, under military orders, had 
worked the telephone switchboard in a 
mill, as- well as the glaring searchlight, 
which nightly peered down the river and 
behind .the mills for any lurking dyna- 
miter. Similar sentiments were plainly 
held by the other private soldiers, who 
had quickly brought the mob to terms 
and made Lawrence as safe as any New 
England village. Most of the soldiers 
were wage-earners themselves, some of 
them textile workers, used to hard work 
and moderate pay, but ready to answer 
the summons to the disagreeable duty of 
keeping fellow workmen in orderly 


. HAD often read about mobs and 
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ways. That sentiment alone, pervading 
as it does the great mass of steady work- 
people, makes the policy of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World as futile as 
it is fatuous, and, in outcome, criminal. 

This organization came first into 
prominence in the East in the Lawrence 
affair, tho it has been conspicuous for 
some years in the West. Before the 
outbreak it had a small local among the 
textile workers. Its leaders, like stormy 
petrels, presaging a tempest, hurried to 
the scene of conflict immediately trouble 
broke out, and seized the standard of 
revolt. Here was a beautiful oppor- 
tunity to display their principles. 

The Industrial Workers of the World 
repudiate the milk-and-water policy of 
old-line trade unionism. Mere collective 
bargaining, peaceful adjustment of diffi- 
culties, a slow and steady improvement 
of labor conditions—these are too tame 
for their fiery spirits. They fight only 
in an irreconcilable conflict between- em- 
ployer and workman. Their constitu- 
tion says: 

“Between the two classes (the employers and 
the employed), a struggle must go on until 
the workers of the world organize as a class, 
take possession of the earth ana the machin- 
ery of production and abolish the wage sys- 
tem. 

Leaders of the Industrial Workers of 
the World hate the American Federation 
of Labor as bitterly as they hate the 
capitalist. At meetings of strikers in 
Lawrence I heard speakers denounce 
orthodox trade unionism on the follow- 
ing grounds. They shouted: 

(1) “The unions have taught the engineer 
to look down on the section hand, the mule 
spinner on the sweeper, the machinist on the 
teamster. They organize the workers in 
groups and destroy the solidarity of labor. 
But you strikers in Lawrence are showing 
the brotherhood of the workers. Whatever 
job you do, whatever tongue you speak, you 


stand united in the class war, a unit against 
the capitalist masters.” 
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(2) “The unions will make agreements that 
bind you not to strike. They will tie the 
slave to his loom with legal red tape. They 
will sign long-time contracts that prevent you 
from getting higher wages until the contracts 
expire. We make no contracts. Ours is a 
ceaseless eustees, a 
(3) “The masters and the unionists talk of 


a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. There 
is no such thing. We demand for the laborer 
the full product of his labor. If the trust 


president wants any wages let him learn a 
craft and go to work the same as you. Now 
he lives in luxury because he controls your 
means of livelihood. If a man can control 
your means of livelihood you are his slaves.” 

One striker protested that he did 
want to give a fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s pay, and that in doing it he was 
nobody’s slave. But his courageous 
voice was drowned in the rushing elo- 
quence of the speaker and the tumult- 
uous applause of the audience. 

No hint was given of the method by 
which the workers in the mills were to 
get possession of the full product of 
their labor, except that Mr. Haywood 


blatantly recommended that the strikers, 
if they went back, 


win the strike inside 
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the mills, by adopting the policy of 
ca’ canny, go easy, of malingering on 
the job. In Colorado, where gold miners 
were fed by Mr. Haywood on the same 
windy doctrines, I found, in 1905, that 
they put a ready interpretation upon 
them. Since to the laborer belongs by 
right the full product of his toil, since 
the mine should be the property of the 
miner, they shamelessly carried from the 


mine as much high-grade ore as they 
could secrete. In Lawrence, where it 


is not practicable to steal the rolls of 
cloth, such teaching filled many hearers 
merely with the spirit of blind revolt. 
The difference between this fermenting 
poison and orthodox trade union doc- 
trine was evident at the respective head- 
quarters of the two factions. The in- 
quirer at the International Workers of 
the World was suspected as a possible 
spy and an almost certain enemy. “This 
is a class war,” answered one workman 
to a question about his wages. “I can’t 
talk to you, because I don’t know to 
what purpose you may put the informa- 
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tion. You may be an ally of the capital- 
ist.” At the Central Labor Union, on 
the other hand, there was an air of con- 
fidence and frankness. They were not 
fighting a “war” with spies in hostile 
camps. They were trying to make a col- 
lective bargain with the employers and 
had nothing to hide, nothing to dread. 

It is a disquieting portent that over 
15,000 workers in a New England city 
of moderate size have accepted at a criti- 
cal time the wild-eyed leadership of Wil- 
liam Haywood. Tho more than three- 
fifths of these ragged industrial regi- 
ments are recent immigrants from 
southern and eastern Europe and from 
Asia, speaking a Babel of almost fifty 
tongues and dialects, about one-eighth 
are native Americans and others are 
north Europeans, skilled, intelligent, 
earnest, the same stuff as elsewhere make 
our best citizens. How came it that this 
motley band was marshaled behind the 
flag of revolution? 

The chief mills in Lawrence, several 
of them the property of ,the American 
Woolen Company, “the Woolen Trust,” 
are heavily capitalized. To pay divi- 
dends on. the heavy stock issues, th: 
president of some mills thought it ad- 
visable to get the lowest-priced labor 
possible. He therefore made wide th: 
channels thru which Syrians, Lithua- 
nians, Armenians and Italians could flow 
to man his mills. The first comers, de- 
lighted with a wage and a standard of 
life that appals the native born, sent 
home letters and messages which brought 
relatives and neighbors, and the first 
trickle of immigration fast grew to a 
big stream. Full grown men and women 
eagerly took the jobs at a dollar a day 
which young women could competently 
fill. “Pay for position,” the slogan of 
extreme feminists, was in effect at Law- 
rence, and a Greek or a Syrian adult 
who would underbid a girl worker for 
her job was taken on without inquiry as 
to whether he could maintain a family 
on the wage. After a few years of this 
transforming process, which swiftly af- 
fected all the mills, the mill owners were 
not entirely comfortable over the situa- 
tion. In the last year or two there have 
been yeasty stirrings among the mixed 
crowd whose miserable earnings left no 
margin to meet the rising cost of living. 
The masters, aware of their dependence 
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upon a high protective tariff wall which 
a wrathful people might tear down, have 
been nervously apprehensive and have 
sympathetically discussed the conciliat- 
ing power of “welfare work.” The 
American Woolen Company has_ built 
fairly good houses for its employees. But 
such efforts, admirable in their way, were 
too small and belated to make up for low 
wages or to render assimilable this heavy 
mass of population. They remain aliens, 
ignorant, credulous, stolid, unused to 
American ways. Only three out of every 
ten males eligible for citizenhood have 
taken out naturalization papers. . 

It would be cruel and unjust to hold 
the workers themselves mainly respon- 
sible for their condition. Overdriven 
and underpa:d toilers cannot liberate 


themselves from oppressive  circum- 
stances any more than negro slaves 
could win their own freedom. Massa- 


chusetts, the cradle of negro emancipa- 
tion, startled by the volcanic outburst, 
now sees that she has been too indiffer- 
ent to the lot of her immigrant workers. 
Karly in the strike a dramatic confer- 
ence was held between the strike leaders 
and a committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. The committee proposed 
investigation. This the warring generals 
spurned. “Suppose you investigate,” 
they asked, “and find that the employers 
are in the wrong, what can you do about 
it? How will that help the workers? 
Do you investigate because conditions 
are bad or because the people broke loose 
and struck? Why did you not come be- 
fore the strike? How does Massachu- 
setts propose to make wrong right for 
its toilers?” The leg’slators, men of 
high intellectual equipment, were non- 
plussed. I put the problem of what 
could be done to a prominent candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States. 
He replied: “Repeal Schedule K, de- 
prive the woolen manufacturers of the 
high tariff which enables them to defy 
economic law by employing low-priced, 
ineficient labor. Make them compete 
with the world and they will soon be 
taught that high wages for competent 
workers are cheaper than low wages for 
incompetent workers.” Already some of 
the mill agents are learning that lesson 
One of them said that he is replacing. 
as fast as he can, the people who can’t 
understand English nor comprehend an 
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PARADE OF MILL STRIKERS HEADED BY THE AMERICAN FLAG 


order with better paid people who know 


what they are about. 
are the cheapest. 
Truly, anybody who has seen the 
underfed, ill-clad, stunted masses in 
Lawrence must laugh aloud at the argu- 
ment that a high tariff protects labor in 
America against the pauper labor of 
Europe. The paupers have been im- 
ported, and at pauper rates are driving 
Americans out of the mills. Only about 
one-eighth of the woolen and worsted 
operatives today are native Americans. 
Massachusetts cannot, however, repeal 
nor reduce the woolen tariff, tho her 
voice in favor of such a change would 
be potent in national councils. But other 
measures for protecting her citizenship 
from debasement are within her power 
and within the power of other New 
England and Northern States where the 
short-sighted exploitation of newly 
arrived immigrants is just as flagrant 
and just as dangerous to American man- 
hood as it was in Lawrence. First, an 
impartial investigation of all the facts 
about wages, hours and conditions of 
labor, about the housing, schools and 
mode of life of the mill operatives, made 


The better paid 


earlier and widely published, would, de- 
spite the skepticism of the belligerent 
leaders, have brought to bear on the 
managers and owners that public opin- 
ion which, operating in clubs and offices 
as well as thru press and platform, on 
their wives and daughters as much as on 
the masters, has sometimes turned a 
recalcitrant toward righteousness when 
a physical assault on his mill would only 
have hardened his heart. It is a pity 
and a disgrace that the smashing of win- 
dows, the cutting of cloth and the forci- 
ble expulsion of workpeople from the 
mills by a screaming mob were needed 
to direct the nation’s eyes to conditions 
which, attention being drawn to them. 
have been almost universally condemned. 
The same workman who told me of his 
dislike of the crowd that drove him from 
his mule also told, without seeing its 
significance, the contrasting story of a 
prolonged and perfectly orderly strike 
at Lowell which had run its long course 
thru starvation to failure, without win- 
ning much attention from the outside 
world. Had the Lawrence operatives 
quietly withdrawn from work as a pro- 
test against the reduction of their scanty 
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wages it is doubtful whether today the 
citizens elsewhere would have been car- 
ing aught for their sufferings. 

Next, if regard for law is to be ex- 
acted, as it must, from enraged work- 
people, it should be even more rigorous- 
ly required from employers, and the 
well-to-do. A listener at Lawrence could 
frequently hear angry demands for law- 
less suppression of the strikers made by 
high-salaried gentlemen, gentlemen who 
were little regardful of the high com- 
mand of Lincoln: “Let every Ameri- 
can, every lover of liberty, every well- 
wisher to his posterity swear : 
never to violate in the least particular 
the laws of the country.” When an 
emissary of the strikers went to Man- 
chester, N. H., he was promptly seized 
and imprisoned, without legal warrant, 
merely on the suspicion that he might 
possibly contemplate unlawful acts. 
Ettor, the Italian organizer at Lawrence, 
was imprisoned and held for weeks with- 
out bail, quite as much to deprive the 
strikers of his services as in the expec- 
tation of proving him guilty of criminal 
acts. Colonel Sweetser, the commander 
of the militia, assumed to exercise civil 
powers by publicly declaring he would 
not permit children of strikers to be sent 
to distant homes for care unless he was 
shown that their parents had consented 
to the trip. Imagine how Americins 
would deride a befeathered general in 
Central America who should usurp the 
authority to order parents to get permits 
from him to send their youngsters on an 
excursion! And, of course, the courts 
had not abdicated in Massachusetts; nor 
had martial law been declared. 

Even the reduction of wages which 
started the revolt was a defiance of the 
spirit of the law. When Massachusetts 
reduced the hours from fifty-six to fifty- 
four a week, she took for granted that 
the wages would be maintained as they 
had been after similar curtailments in 
the past. By speeding up the machin- 
ery some mills in Lawrence had already 
ensured a greater product per hour; yet, 
without warning, the pay of the opera- 
tives was cut the equivalent of the two 
hours. Workers and legislators were, 
in effect, brazenly asked: “What are 
vou going to do about it?” Small won- 
der if lawlessness in spirit among the 
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owners led to lawlessness in act among 
the operatives! 

“Suppose you find one side or the 
other wrong, what can you do?” cynic- 
ally demanded the strike leaders of the 
Massachusetts legislators. So long as 
any State has no effective answer to such 
a challenge, law and justice do not coin- 
cide. Canada arranges for the impartial 
examination and the publication of the 
facts about a threatened dispute before 
hostilities are commenced in any indus- 
try possessing a public franchise. Had 
such semi-compulsory conciliation been 
in effect for the textile industry the 
owners, in all probability, would have 
been led to observe the spirit of the 
fifty-four hour law and an open rupture 
would have been avoided. In England, 
by conciliation and arbitration, not legal- 
ly compulsory, but enforced by public 
opinion and the prestige of the Govern- 
ment, two great disputes have been de- 
termined within a few months. Last 
August the railway strike was soon end- 
ed, the men returning to work pending 
an investigation which has since been 
proceeding, through which the Ministry 
had tacitly pledged itself to see justice 
done. In December 160,000 cotton mill 
workers, after three weeks’ idleness, 
went back to work under a six months’ 
truce, during which the points in dispute 
are to be reconciled by arbitration. 
Welsh and Scotch coal miners to the 
number of 600,000 voted to strike on the 
first of March, but the Conciliation 
Board of the Imperial Board of Trade 
intervened and the full power of the Im- 
perial Government is exercised to pro- 
cure a peaceful solution. Such examples 
show that governments need not be dumb 
before the challenge of the strike lead- 
ers: “If you find one side in the wrong, 
what are you going to do about it?” 

Further. England and Australia, de- 
termined to check the debasement of 
their citizenship and the growth of para- 
sitic industries, have established a legal 
minimum of wages in sweated trades 
like clothing and paper box making. If 
the protective tariff fails, as at Lawrence, 
in its avowed ,purpose, to secure a living 
wage for the workpeople, it will be pos- 
sible to gain the same end more directly 
by establishing a legal minimum wage 
to protect the American standard of life. 


New Yor Cry. 





Reminiscences of Louisa M. Alcott 


BY F. B. SANBORN 


[Of the circle 


or shall we say phalanstery—of 


philosophers, dreamers and authors who 


for fifty years made the little town of Concord, Mass., famous, one, the author of this arti- 


cle, survives at more than four score. 


of that martyr of freedom. 


He was, as journalist, the most concerned of them all 
in practical current events, as is illustrated by 
Of them all, Louisa 


his aid to John 
M. Alcott 


Brown and his biography 


was the most human, and the 


most popular, even beyond Emerson, tho not beyond him in fame, and she continues to be 


read, while her father, A. Bronson 


even Thoreau is becoming only a name. 


“T" HE representation of Miss Alcott’s 
[ “Little Women” as a drama, in 

theaters from buffalo westward, 
amid applause and appreciation, is a 
long-deferred tribute to the dramatic 
clement in her gifted nature. This tend- 
ency to the melodramatic, which she be- 
gan to manifest as a child, and which 
almost placed her on the stage as an 
actress in the mimic scenes that had 
attracted her so forcibly in the plain 
country landscape amid which _ she 
grew up, is worth dwelling on for a 
moment, altho it never took effect so as 
to make of her a prima donna of the 
exalted and attractive class. For that 


Alcott, and William 
Eprror.] 


Ellery Channing are neglected, and 


role she was qualified by nature, had the 
circumstances been a little more propi- 
tious. : 

The actual qualification by nature for 
an effective actress is varied and diverse. 
Beauty is an element, but a superficial 
one; except for light comedy, mere 
beauty is insufficient in an actress ; trag- 
edy, and even melodrama, demand a seri- 
ous and profound vein of feeling. This 


Louisa Alcott, as I first saw her at her 
father’s Boston house in Pinckney street, 
in the autumn of 1852, seemed to have in 
her well-endowed nature ; and it was ex- 
prest in her energetic but represt man- 
I made a half hour’s call while I 


ner. 
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Cou:tesy of Little. Brown & Co 


LOUISA M. 


was in Harvard College, for the pur- 
pose of being introduced to her father, 
3ronson Alcott, whose attached friend 
and final biographer I became. Mrs. 
Ednah Littlehale Cheney was my intro- 
ducer, while she still bore her maiden 
name, tho affianced to Seth Cheney, the 


graceful artist, whom she married the 
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next year. All thru that ceremonious 
call Louisa sat silent in the background 
of the family circle, her expressive face 
and earnest, almost melancholy eyes 
were fixt on the visitors; but slight ap- 
peal was made to her interest in the 
conversation, which turned on the philo- 
sophic themes that Alcott had made his 
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own long before 1852. He had been one 
of the leaders in the spiritual movement 
that began twenty years before, about 
the time of Louisa’s birth—November 
29, 1832—the very day of the month 
and year with her father, who was 
thirty-three years old the day this daugh- 
ter was born. She saw the light in 
Germantown, not then a component part 
of Philadelphia, in a house which Mr. 
Reuben Haines, a wealthy friend of edu- 
cation, had bought for the school that 
Mr. Alcott had been invited to conduct 
at Germantown for children up to the 
age of nine. Mrs. Alcott, a daughter of 
Col. Joseph May, of Boston, writ:ng to 
her father in May, 1831, said of it: 

“It is a fine house on the main street, the 
grounds and garden standing back, including 
an acre or more, all beautifully laid out. Our 
garden is planted, our house neatly furnished. 
The garden is lined with raspberries, currants 
and gooseberry bushes, in a large ground, 
with a beautiful serpentine walk, shaaed with 
pines, firs, cedars, apple, pear, peach and plum 
trees; and a long cedar hedge extends from 
the back to the front. Mr. Haines presented 
us with busts of Newton and Locke, and our 
rooms are tastefully fitted up.” 

In such surroundings was the future 
dramatist and storyteller born, altho she 
was brought back to her mother’s Boston 
of 1834 too early to have received many 
pictures of that charming scenery on her 
childish retina of a very appreciative eye. 
The city life did not agree with her early 
constitution, and in the summer of 1835 
her father wrote in his diary: 

“Both my children (Anna and Louisa) are 
suffering for the want of purer air, renovating 
imagery and spiritual inspiration. They are 
morbid in sensibility, dimmed in intellectual 
vision, and require the benefits of natural and 
spiritual sympathy to raise them from their 
depression. The city does not give their 
young natures room; they are fettered, and 
fall back to prey on sentiments, instinct, ideas, 
that have not been allowed to flow forth.” 

Concerning girls of three and five 
years old this may sound like strange 
comment from a father. But Alcott 
had been, from the first, doing what the 
Italian educator, Maria Montessori, has 
been doing for a few years in Rome— 
watching carefully all the indications of 
mental and spiritual development in chil- 
dren. He kept elaborate journals of his 
observations thus made, which, at the 
invitation of h’s friend, Mrs. Edith Tal- 
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bot, of Boston, he submitted to the 
American Social Science Association at 
Saratoga in 1880. 

I suppose Louisa’s first dramatic ap- 
pearance was on her third birthday 
(November 28, 1835), when Mr. AIl- 
cott’s pupils in his Boston school, at the 
Temple, on Tremont street, celebrated 
the joint advent of father and daughter 
the day before, because it was Saturday, 
and it would not have been decorous to 
have the ceremony on Sunday, the actual 
anniversary. In his diary Alcott gave 
this account of the festival : 

“This morning my pupils celebrated mv 
birthday at the —. They assemled 
at the usual hour, fine. At ten o’clock thcy 
crowned me with urel, and also Louisa, my 
little girl being i years old. An address 
was then given in the name of the school by 
one of the pupils, and they presented me 
with a fine edition of ‘Paradise Lost.’ I then 
gave them a short account of my life, and an 
ode was pronounced by one of the little girls. 
We then partook of some refreshment.” 

The beginning of the ode was this: 

This hour in love we come 

With hearts of happy mirth,— 
We've sallied forth trom home 

To celebrate a birth 

Chorus. 

A time for joy,—for joy! 

Let jov then swell around! 
From every girl and boy 

Let joy’s full tones resound. 

The laurel was prophetic on Louisa’s 
head, and the tones of joy were those 
which naturally she used. But the gift 
of “Paradise Lost” to the father was no 
less prophetic, since from that day for- 
ward he was exiled from one Eden after 
another, till this laurel-crowned daughter 
restored him to the “Paradise Regained” 
of Concord, as he reached the age of 
three score and ten. The town was no 
paradise to Louisa; she had experienced 
many disappointments and mortifications 
there; but to Bronson Alcott and to his 
artist daughter, May, it was a delightful 
abode. Alcott, but a few months before 
Emerson’s death and his own paralysis 
in the same year (1882), wrote and pub- 
lished this sonnet of praise and descrip- 
tion: 

Concord in Massachusetts. 


Calm vale of comfort, peace and industry, 
Well doth thy name thy home-bred traits ex- 
press! 
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EAST PORCH OF THE ORCHARD HOUSE (1860) 


Drawn by May Alcott. The window above lighted her first studio. The porch no longer stands. 


Considerate people, neighborly and free, 1 chose thee for my haunt in troublous time, 
Proud of their monuments, their ancestry, My home in days of late prosperity, 

Their circling river’s quiet loveliness, And laud thee now in this familiar- rhyme: 
Their noble townsmen’s fame and history. Here on thy bosom the last summons wait; 
Nor less I glory in each goodly trait, To scenes, if lovelier, still reflecting thee, 
Child of another creed, a stricter State; Resplendent both in hope and memory. 
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GATEWAY LEADING INTO THE ALCOTT AND HAWTHORNE WOODLANDS 
Louisa Alcott is hanging on the gate, looking toward May Alcott’s studio and porch, shown in another illustration 


by a section of the old families of Bos- 
ton, the Quincys, Savages, Mays, Chan- 
nings, ete., his school, in excellent rooms 
At first supported at the Masonic Temple, flourished and 


It was the loss of his Boston Eden of 
‘nfant education that finally drove the 
\leott pair, with their “Little Women,” 
to Concord in 1840. 
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grew. but presently his views of theo- 
logic truth began to be suspected, and it 
was found that he was also friendly with 
the despised Abolitionists. When he 
went so far as to admit a colored girl 
named Robinson to the same classes with 
his own three girls, his wealthy patrons 
withdrew their children, and left him 
with only five pupils in all—three Al- 
cotts, a child of the Scotch scholar and 
elocutionist, William Russell, and the 
Robinson child. This was in 1839, and 
his income was so reduced that he could 
no longer live in Boston. Emerson made 
the way easy for the Alcotts to rent the 
Hosmer Cottage, a mile or so from his 
own house and garden; a- small house 
on the lands of the Hosmer farm, near 
the river, and with outbuild'ngs and an 
acre or two of land for an Alcott garden, 
and an opportunity to work as a hireling 
on the neighboring farms, which he 
did. 

The cottage and its surroundings were 
picturesque when, late in March, 1840, 
the five fugitives from Boston took up 
their residence there, and began a life of 
poverty and neglect, most of the friends 
who had hoped much from this reformer 
of education being ready to give him up 
after his hope had so completely failed. 
He then took to manual labor and to 
parlor conversations, by which he gained 
a small revenue, but could not keep his 
children from pinching poverty, really 
more severe than that in which the open- 
ing of the story of “Little Women” finds 
the four girls of the March household in 
the early months of our Civil War. The 
name March is a substitute for May, 
their mother’s maiden name, and there 
are many changes of time and place; but 
the substance of the drama is the family 
romance of plain living, high thinking 
and generous giving and receiving. Meg 
is Anna, sixteen; Jo is Louisa, fifteen; 
Beth is Elizabeth, thirteen, and Amy is 
Abby May, really but seven, yet actually 
represented as nearly twelve. She was, 
in fact, born July 28, 1840, in the Hos- 
mer Cottage, and the assumed date, gov- 
erned by these ages, would be 1847-48, 
but is in truth that period of the war 
when Louisa, at the age of twenty-nine, 
was going to Washington as a hospital 
nurse. The scene of the action is not 
exactly Concord, on the Lexington road, 
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a quarter mile east of Emerson’s corner, 
but an imaginary place, now here, now 
there, yet never far from Boston, from 
which the Orchard House is eighteen 
miles distant. 

[ had known the family (chiefly Mr. 
Alcott, Louisa and May) for some five 
years before they occupied the old 
Orchard House in April, 1858, and fif- 
teen years after they had left the Hos- 
mer Cottage for their next planted Eden, 
at Fruitlands in Harvard, on the Nashua 
River, thirteen miles to the southwest, in 
constant view of the New Hampshire 
mountains. In that brief residence the 
four little women first appeared drama- 
tically together, in a family festival, re- 
peating, on a larger field, the laurel 
crowning of father and second daughter. 
The day was June 24, 1843 (birthday of 
Beth, then eight, and within four days 
of the birthday of May, then three). The 
narrator is Meg (Anna), in her journal 
of a twelve-year-old diarist; and into it 
is copied her father’s ode and Charles 
Lane's brief and pleasing verse: 


A Fruitlands Idyll. 


“This was Lizzie’s Birthday. I rose before 
5 o'clock, and went with Louisa and Willy 
Lane to the Grove. where we fixed a little 
pine tree in the ground, and hung all our pres- 
ents on it Mother gave her a silk thread 
case, Louisa a pincushion, I a fan, Willy a 
book, and Abby a little pitcher. 1 made for 
each of us an oak-leaf wreath. After break- 
fast, we all, except Wood Abraham, marched 
to the wood. Mr. Lane carried his violin and 
played, and we all sung first. Then father 
read a parable and an ode which hg wrot¢ 
himself. Here are some verses of it: 


Here in the Grove, with those we love, 
In the cool shade, near mead and glade, 
The irees among, with leaves o’erhung, 
On sylvan plat, on forest mat, 

Hither we all repair, 

Our hope and love to bear; 

In rustic state to celebrate 

Mid this refulgent Whole, 
The joyful advent of an angel Soul 
That twice four years ayo, our mundane life 

to know, 

A presence to our eyes 

Descended from the upper skies; 

Before us stands, arrayed 

In garments of a maid. 


(To the Child.) 
And close that treasure keep 
That in thy heart doth sleep! 
Mind what the Spirit saith, 
\nd plight thereto thy faith, 
My very dear Elizabeth! 
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“Mr. Lane wrote some poetry too: 
To Elisabeth. 


Of all the year the sunniest day 
Appointed for thy birth, 
Is emblem of thy longest stay 
With us upon the earth; 
Now drest in flowers 
The merry hours’ 
Fill up the day and night; 
May thy whole life, 
Exempt from strife, 
Shine forth as calm and bright. 


“Father then asked us what flowers we 
would give Lizzie? I said, ‘A rose, the em- 
blem of love. Father chose the rose also. 
Louisa said ‘A lily of the valley for innocence.’ 
Mother said she should give a forget-me-not, 
for remembrance. Christy Greene said ‘An 
arbutus, for perseverance; and Mr. Lane gave 
her a piece of moss, meaning humility. Lizzie 
looked at her presents and seemed much 
pleased.” 


These, festivals were common and 
natural in this family, where in many 
simple ways imagination and generosity 
were cultivated or quickened. When in 
1845, after the departure from the Fruit- 
lands paradise, and the return to house 
and garden, garret and barn, under the 
long range of hills in the East Quarter 
of Concord, facilities for the dramas of 
children were afforded without leaving 
their own grounds (which then covered 
thirty acres, with a woodland behind and 
a rippling trout brook in front), the im- 
aginative instinct had full play. Its 
product (in part) were those amazing 
“Comic Tragedies” which Meg (then 
Mrs. John Pratt) published in 1893. 
They show imitation, invention, impossi- 
bility and an unaptness of language that 
indicated, as did the “Flower Fables” of 
about the same period (which were pub- 
lished in a small volume in December, 
1854, with poorly drawn illustrations by 
“Amy”—the artist May), that many 
trials must be made and much mortifica- 
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tion endured, before Louisa could find 
her true field in literature. 

The attempt of Louisa to go on the 
stage as actress was made after the Way- 
side House was given over to the Haw- 
thornes, or at least was abandoned, 
about 1849, by the Alcotts, who removed 
to Boston in the hope of finding occupa- 
tions and incomes for so much talent 
that was yet unrecognized. Louisa stud- 
ied and rehearsed for the stage, and even 
made a contract for appearing in minor 
parts, and had the dream of writing 
plays in which she should act her own 
creations. But the time had not arrived, 
and when in 1857 the whole family came 
down from New Hampshire and pres- 
ently bought the Orchard House, with its 
old apple trees in front and its pine wood 
on the hill top, she was still in her long 
apprenticeship to the weekly newspapers, 
wherein her stories found many readers 
and but few dollars for the family purse. 
So she tried kindergartening, lady’s 
companioning and other respectable arts, 
and still kept on writing. The war came 
on; she volunteered as a nurse, tended 
the wounded faithfully, but nearly died 
of the fever thus caught; and thru that 
gateway of pain and sorrow came at last 
into the golden harvest-field of pathetic 
fiction for which all her multiplied ex- 
periences had fitted her to touch the heart 
of youth, as none of her sex in America 
has done, before or since. 

The houses in which serious stages in 
her life were passed—the Hosmer Cot- 
tage, the Hillside (now Wayside) House, 
and the Orchard House—are here repre- 
sented. In the last, her best work was 
done and her most serious experiences 
endured. It has now become a memo- 
rial of her genius, and is to contain the 
souvenirs of her family, who were joint 
authors with her of those ever-pleasing 
books. 


Concorp, Mass. 
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THER-WORLDLINESS | distin- 
() guishes the season’s theatrical 
successes. The other - world- 

liness of “The Return of Peter Grimm” 
consists, to be sure; only in the’ fact 
that the gharacters are up-State New 
Yorkers of German descent and _ that 
the old horticulturist who dies at the 
end of Act I “comes back” to correct, as 
a spirit, the worst of his mistakes as a 
stubborn old man. Tho the play was pro- 
duced in Boston,~Chicago and “on. the 
road” all last season and thus far during 
the present season at New York, it mer- 
its a note here as being consummately 
staged and interpreted, even when one 
compares it with Mr. Belasco’s other pro- 
ductions. No detail is insignificant, from 
the Belasco point of view. When it 
rains, in this play, drops drip from the 
eaves after the storm has passed ; and the 
breeze blows curtains and rattles chande- 
lier fixtures when a window is thrown 
up. For some, the illusion of a Belasco 
play is destroyed by just such tricks of 
stagecraft, but in the present case stage- 
craft was indeed essential if the drama 
was to deliver its “message” ; or, to speak 
more plainly, if Peter was to return from 
the spirit world and to get his message 
“across’—not only across the dead-line, 
but also across the inevitable footlights. 
The strongest scene of this remarkable 
play shows us neither more nor less than 
a spiritualistic séance, yet the situation 
is so skilfully controlled, the interest so 
masterfully sustained, that scarcely any 
one in the cynical audience that turns out 
for plays given in Manhattan fails to be 
imprest, or to accept, for an evening the 


conception, not only of life after death, 
but of a life capable of communicating 
with the living: for the aud‘ence doesn’t 
even realize that it is a_ spiritualistic 
s¢ance that “gets” it. 

With the other plays, the other-world- 
liness is distinctly personal and topo- 
graphical. Madame Simone—daughter- 
in-law of a former President of 
the French Republic, and _ ex-wife 
of Le Bargy, of the Francais (mir- 
ror of Pali form)—has come to us 
to act in English, but to act French 
plays. Paul Orleneff has come from 
Russia, with a good company, to present 
repertory at a dirty, draughty little East 
Side theater, a pickpockets’ paradise, but 
just now the scene of acting remarkable 
in power and realism. Scottish players 
are acting their quiet little comedy, 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings,” to audiences 
that are delighted in spite of the com- 
edy’s staginess and  inconsequence. 
George Arliss impersonates Disraeli in 
what is rather more than a costume play 
and rather less than an historical drama. 
Half-a-dozen companies are acting in 
plays whose action lies east of Suez, or 
south of Tunis, or west of San Fran- 
cisco. It is, indeed, a very riot of Orien- 
talism that the New York stage presents. 

The most American of these spectacles 
is, I suppose, the entertainment called by 
its author, Mr. Richard Walton Tully, 
“The Bird of Paradise.” Most Ameri- 
can, that is, because the author is a Cal- 
ifornian, and the scene of the play’s 
action Hawaii. Hawaii of the early 
nineties, however, with the mission- 
aries clearing the way for trade, and 
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the sugar men engineering annexaticn. 
But this is not a political play ; its core is 
romance. The “Bird” is a young and 
beautiful Hawaiian princess, literally 
young and beautiful because acted by 
Miss Laurette Taylor—a new favorite, 
destined to storm barns no longer. The 
despicable “hero” (capitally acted by Mr. 
Lewis Stone) is a young American doc- 
tor come to the Puna coast in the inter- 
ests of his science. He discovers love of 
the Bird of Paradise, instead, and the 
charm, insidious for the Northerner, of 
life under tropical skies. A beach- 
comber of American origin manages to 
turn over a new leaf and make a man of 
himself; before the curtain falls for the 
last time this ne’er-do-well has isolated 
the bacillus of leprosy, while the young 
doctor who came out for that purpose 
has only wrecked his body, mind, and 
happiness, and brought to sacrificial 
death in the fires of Pelée his brown- 
skinned “Bird of Paradise.” This play 
of Mr. Tully’s, crude, rhetorical, and 
badly constructed as it is, is thruout al- 
ternately diverting and moving, and is 
unspoiled even by the anticlimactic, in- 
It is also the only one 


effective epilog. 
of the exotic plays now to be seen in 
New York which possesses something 


like a morality of ‘ts own. While its 
“local color” is what saves “The Bird of 
Paradise,” and the all-round excellence 
of the company, yet it would be worth 
while to attend it if no other attractions 
than those of the lithe and comely Miss 
Taylor, and the native music of Hawaii, 
were disclosed. Incidentally, the produc- 
tion of this play in New York, first at 
Daly’s Theater, then at Maxine Elli- 
ott’s, marks the invasion of an enterpris- 
ing Los Angeles manager to whom I 
have already referred in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, Mr. Oliver Morosco. 

Altho “Kismet” was a London success 
long before it came to New York, with 
Mr. Otis Skinner acting the picturesque 
old beggar, whose marvellous adventures 
resemble those of the “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments” as closely as anything in 
the Reinhardt production of “Sumurin,” 
the author of “Kismet,” Mr. Edward 
Knoblauch, is an American—a Harvard 
graduate of sixteen years’ standing. Far 
superior in dramatic value to “The Gar- 
den of Allah,” this play of the beggar 
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Hajj, and the wicked Caliph whom he 
slays, and the Caliph’s daughter, is a 
less striking spectacle (albeit more elab- 
orate), and a less moving drama, than 
wordless “Sumurtn.” The very com- 
parison is praise, however ; and all these 
plays are mentioned, not for the sake of 
criticism, but to suggest to the reader in 
distant Seattle and expectant Philadel- 
phia how complete is the orgy of Ori- 
entalism which New York is just now en- 
joying. And not New York exclusively ; 
for Oscar Asche, who first produced 
“Kismet” in London, will not only re- 
vive the play next year, but will follow it 
up with Mr. Knoblauch’s sequel, which 
he plans to call “Mecca.” The new play 
will carry on the adventures of the beg- 
gar Hajj and his daughter Marsina 
(safely married to the Caliph), and of 
other characters whom New Yorkers 
have come to know at the Knickerbocker 
Theater. 

The present season has not been con- 
spicuously successful, and there are too 
many theaters in competition to bring 
much profit to any manager who has 
risked many productions. Indeed, a 
more interesting article than the present 
one might well be written on “The Amer- 
ican Manager” and his neglect of all fun- 
damental economic law (supply and de- 
mand), to say nothing of moral law, and 
artistic. The failures of the season are 
not, however to be found among the plays 
of Orientalism. Mr. Edgar Selwyn’s 
“Arab,” stagedearlyin the season, was, to 
be sure, a prompt failure. So was Mr. Ed- 
ward Sheldon’s play of mock-Oriental- 
ism: the Coney Island drama entitled 
“Princess Zim-Zim,” with its side-show 
princess and Manhattan millionaire. This 
example of Mr. Sheldon’s always melo- 
dramatic work will, perhaps, make a re- 
appearance another season, with the 
necessary improvements. Mr. Sheldon 
has too much talent for the pictorial and 
the theatric to waste it all on inferior 
plays—as he has thus far. He has an 
instinct for characterization : but his char- 
acters are never real, because they are 
never permitted to behave as they would 
greatly prefer. 

The American plays of the season that 
have survived a few days’ or a few 
weeks’ acting reproduce the usual faults 
of American plays: crudity, sentimental- 











ity, and then some more crudity. 


They 
show, not the defects of youthful, care- 
less genius ; on the contrary, we hear the 
stage machinery creaking even above the 
noise of the women in the audience who 
laugh in the wrong places, and the men 
who clap where they might better jeer. 


Still, when a melodrama draws thou- 
sands and thousands of theatergoers to 
an out-of-the-way playhouse, week after 
week, there must be “something in it’ 
and that is the case with Mr. George 
Broadhurst's 
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spot in the entertainment is the innate 
and never-failing selfishness of one 
“Jimmy’—the subsidized brother-in-law 
—supremely well acted by Frank Craven. 
Jimmy Gilley represents a type not un- 


known in “the City of Big Things.” The 
incarnation of _ self-confidence and 


mediocrity, he seems not an evil figure 
—rather one infinitely comic. The “big 
scene” of the piece, when an intoxicated 
husband smashes in his wife’s door, and 
the scene in which husband and wife 

part, are weak as 





“Bought and Paid Ds 
For.” A telephone : 
girl marries a 
self-made million- 
aire, acted by Mr. 
Charles Richman; 
they very nearly 
love one another 
before marriage, 
and really do love 
cne another after 
it. The generous 
millionaire (he is 
legion in American 
drama!) “takes 
care,” not only of 
his wife, but of 
her sister and her 
sister’s fiancé. The 
latter, worth four- 
teen dollars a 
week as a_ ship- 
ping clerk in the 
grocery trade, he 
employs at a large 








water. They order 
these matters bet- 





ter in France 

and have man- 
aged, oh, so often! 
But the piece 


pleases New York 
as few plays have, 
during the season. 
“Bought and Paid 
For” deals not un- 
kindly with types 
familiar to the 
public ether thru 
experience or thru 
an earlier ac- 
quaintance with 
what Mr. Eaton 
calls the comedy 
of bad manners. 
So, for that 
matter, does an- 
other play in 
which a telephone 
operator is the 








salary; thus the 
sister-in-law, too, 
is provided with a 
home and a husband. Every one is 
happy—every one but the ex-telephone 
girl, whose doting husband has the vice 
of drunkenness. Rebelling at treatment 
which she finds intolerable, this heroine 
issues an ultimatum. Her millionaire 
will give up either liquor or herself. He 
declines, however, to be bullied into 
reformation. 

Sut that is not all. The play must, of 
course, be ended well. so the millionaire, 
whose one human trait was drunkenness, 
reforms; and makes every one except the 
discriminating theatergoer supremely 
happy. One enjoys the play in spite of 
this stage millionaire; and the brightest 
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heroine: William 
C. De M’ile’s “The 
Woman.” What 
did playwrights do before the inven- 
tion of the telephone?—so delightfully 
satirized ‘n Mr. Barrie’s one-act “Slice 
of Life.” If modern inventions make 
for naturalism on the stage, the pres- 
ent play is certainly no less stagey 


“KISMET” 


than any of its predecessors. Never 
was the long arm of _ coincidence 


stretched further to meet the long-dis- 
tance telephone half-way. Never was 
Charles Klein at his worst—where he is 
quite at home—cruder or duller. All the 
characters of “The Woman” are bosses. 
reformers or somehow allied with poli- 
ticians. Stupider exposition, more com- 
monplace dialog, than that of the first 
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act I defy the playgoer to unearth, while 
the Pathé films show more subtlety and 
sense of style than this play of “The 
Woman.” Mr. Belasco stages the play, 
and doubtless an important factor in its 
metropolitan success is the consummate 
elevator-and-telephone-switchboard real- 
ism of the Washington hotel that is the 
scene of action. Isn’t it a commentary 
upon some persons’ taste that they ex- 
claim over the perfection of a stage-hotel 
and all its mechanism, when they can see 


HATTIE 


In Tarrie’s one-act novelty, 
dramatists who affect 
tain kinds of actors, 
the work of his uncle, 
comedy, “Cousin Kate.’ 
delighting the 


“A Slice of Life,” 


John. Drew. 


the real hotel for the trouble of walking 
half a block, and when there are things 
so much better worth seeing than ho- 
tels? By all means let our dramatists 
and managers concern themselves with 
modern life—and therefore with its ma- 
chinery. But let them be more inter- 
ested in the truth of the life they project 
than in the verisimilitude of their “prop- 


WILLIAMS AND ETHEL 


the satire is double, 
a realism that is at bottom more artificial than frankly imaginative work, 
Miss Barrymore parodying Nazimova and Jack Barrymore irreverently improving upon 
“A Slice of Life,” acted in connection with a revival of Mr. 
is a very little trifle after all, 
sophisticated ;laygoers for whom it is intended. 
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erties.” If playwrights follow Mr. 
Shaw’s mistaken theory that a drama is 


only a series of conversations conducted 
upon a stage, let them be sure of writ- 
ing good conversation; if, like Messrs. 
Klein and De Mille, they would be jour- 
nalists, let them look to the quality of 
their journalism. 

After a play like “The Woman” even 
such a theatricality as the latest failure 
of Henry Arthur Jones—“Lydia Gil- 
more”’—offers measurable relief. Acted 





BARRYMORE 


hitting both at the ultra-modern 


and at cer- 


Davies's 


but it is literally “carrying” the longer comedy and 


bv Miss Margaret Anglin and a reason- 
ably good company, in which a daughter 
of Mr. Jones plays a part (just as a 
daughter of Louis Napoleon Parker plays 
in this second playwright’s “Pomander 
Walk”), “Lydia Gilmore” was soon 
withdrawn for repairs. Why should one 
tell the rest of so unpleasant a play, 
less unpleasant than Bisson’s “La 














Femme X” only because less thoro in the 
development of its melodraniatic possi- 
bilities ? Founded as it is upon the tribu- 
lations of a loyal wife who perjures her- 
self in the desire to save herhusband from 
hanging, and her son from the conse- 
quent disgrace, it leaves its audience cold. 
The same must be said of “The Return 
from Jerusalem’—a play by Maurice 
Donnay specially translated to be acted 
here by Madame Simone. The problem 
of “mixed marriage,” this time between 
Hebrew and gentile, has a perennial ap- 
peal; but here the question of the races 
is involved with political considerations 
too exclusively French, while one may 
also doubt whether Mr. Donnay’s char- 
acterization of his brilliant Jewish hero- 
ine is so true as his crayon portraits in 
comedies of the lighter sort. Madame 
Simone has not yet captured the New 
York public, tho her industry and intelli- 
gence are admirable, and the handicap 
under which she labors in using the Eng- 
lish- language is less than one might sup- 
pose. Unfortunately the Frenchwoman 
gives us, at times, the impression of 
overacting and of leaning heavily upon 
gesture and meaningless movement as 
adjuncts to speech. Having earned 
somewhat cold applause with her render- 
ings of Donnay and Bernstein women, 
she shows us now the Princesse lointaine 
of Rostand’s, play, translated by Mr. 
Parker as “The Lady of Dreams.” 
Madame Simone is not a Princess Far- 
Away in beauty, voice or school of act- 
ing (she is a modern of moderns), yet 
at moments she makes us forget all that. 
Her acting, and that of Mr. A. E. 
Anson as the dying troubadour-prince, 
are the bright spots in the performance 
of a play singularly dependent upon 
beauty of word and of speech—in which 
word and speech both suffered. 

No wonder many of the plays which, 
in Paris, prove all-season successes, faii 
miserably here. In other plays it is 
partly a question of acting, partly one 
of “adaptation.” Often it is impos- 
sible to stage a literal translation of a 
French success; sometimes because the 
original is almost as naughty as all 
French plays have the reputation of be- 
ing, more often because the drama pre- 
supposes social habits and institutions, a 
knowledge of French history, or an in- 
tellectual curiosity, not to be taken for 
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granted on Broadway. A farce like Berr 
and Guillemaud’s “The Million,” the tale 
of a lost lottery ticket and its diverting 
adventures, was undoubtedly far funnier 
in Paris than it is in Herald Square. 
Even so, “The Million” has had a long 
run. The actor-author of the adapta- 
tion (who, for his own part, is still acting 
the amorous musician of the delightful 
“Concert”) is said to have written into 
his contract the provision that his name 
should not appear on the program. If 
this be true, we congratulate Mr. Die- 
trichstein upon his good taste—altho it 
has not spared us two acts of unmerciful 
padding. It is, in any case, time to pro- 
test against these denaturalized importa- 
tions. “Adapters” of foreign plays try 
our patience as gravely as do “novelizers”’ 
of popular plays. 

Montaigne said that abridgments of 
good books were superfluous. To say 
that adaptations of good plays are su- 
perfluous would be too much; to say that 
only discriminating and tactful adapta- 
tions are to be tolerated is to put it with 
perfect justice. Take the case of the 
“Gamine” of MM. Veber and de Gorsse. 
Renaming it “The Runaway” for Miss 





MADAME SIMONE 


Like Madame Bernhardt, this French actress -wro 
is now visiting America is of Jewish descent and she 
has lately acted in a play in which the heroine’s race 
is the moving force of the drama. 
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Billie Burke, the adapter has not hesi- 
tated to marry the heroine to a different 
man than the authors gave her. The au- 
thors themselves may assent to such re- 
arrangements, cynically feeling that it 
matters very little how their inconsequent 
little play is given so far away from their 
own Paris. But the American public has 
a right to good-natured objection. 

In the case of “The Return from Jeru- 
salem,” noted above, we have a more or 
less happy ending patched upon the un- 
happy original; and the same treatment 
was accorded to another serious French 
play produced in New. York—Lavedan’s 
“Sire,” acted last season by Mr. Skinner— 
where the author made the climax the 
death of his hero. As performed in Paris, 
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one hears at the close of the last act the 
roaring of a revolutionary mob. The sing- 
ing of “The Marseillaise” sounds above 
the noise of destruction. Then one hears 
the firing of the royalist soldiery. “Go out 
and fight for your lost honor,” says the 
countess; and the play-acting hero does 
so—losing his life. In the American ver- 
sion the hero was brought upon the staze 
again, only wounded, and presumably not 
too badly wounded for an early wedding. 
Later on this passage was rewritten; he 
was not brought back—his fate was left 
in doubt. The audience was at liberty 
to end the play as it pleased. 

This is not giving a fair chance to our 
imported drama. 


New York City. 


A Child’s Prayer 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE 


[Mr. Trowbridge, now in his ninth decade, is the senior survivor of all the constella- 


tion of the American poets and novelists of the past century. 


lished in 1853. 
happily characteristic.—EbDiTOoR. ] 


HESE lines were composed at the 
T request of a young mother who, 
having looked in vain for a prayer 
adapted to the age and understanding of 
her child, a bright boy in his fourth year, 
appealed to me for assistance. My mem- 
ory at once went back to the popular 
“Now I lay me down to sleep” of my 
own childhood (for a long time I sup- 
posed the opening phrase to be one word, 
“Nowilamy”), which was always asso- 
ciated in my mind with the dread of 
death before morning. I hated to say it, 
I never liked to think of it, and in later 
life the depressing recollection of it pre- 
judiced me against using this or any 
cther form of prayer with my own chil- 
dren. I was deeply touched, therefore, 
when one of them—the young mother in 
question, to be explicit—requested for 
her infant son what I had neglected to 
provide for her own childhood. If I 


knew of nothing appropriate would I not 
write something ? 

This “Child’s Prayer” is the result. I 
have endeavored to make it as simple as 
possible, free from any thought of ex- 
ternal reward, and having its answer in 
the heart and life of the supplicant, 





His first volume was pub- 


So much of his work has been for boys that this little paper and prayer is 


which constitutes the true value of 
prayer. To any mother using it must be 
left the manner of bringing the infant 
mind to some understanding of what is 
meant by “Heavenly Father,” the Power 
that ever enfolds us, the Life that is in 
all life, in stars and trees and flowers, 
and most intimately in the part of us that 
thinks and feels. The mother for whom 
it was written says her boy has quickly 
learned it, that he loves to repeat it, and 
eagerly asks for it if she waits to see if 
he will go to bed without remembering 
to say it. The effect on him is tenderly 
tranquillizing, and it makes so sweet a 
“good night” parting for both, that she 
wishes it might be printed for the benefit 
of the many mothers who, she is sure, 
would be glad to teach it to their chil- 
dren. In acting upon her suggestion I 
can think of no fitter vehicle for it than 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

ws ok ok ok * ok 
Heavenly Father, hear my prayer! 
Keep me always in your care! 
Trying always to be good, 
And to do the things I should ; 
Loving them that love me so, 
And kind to every one I know. 
Nice, FRANCE, 




















King Cotton 


BY L. J. 


CONSERVATIVE. estimate of 
the 1911 cotton crop is 14,000,000 
bales. Each 500-pound bale of 


A 


cotton represents.on an average 1,600 
pounds of seed cotton as it comes from 
the field. So in the eleven States of the 
South? that produce any considerable 


amount of cotton, 


ABBOTT 


With quick, dextrous thrust both 
hands are plunged at the open bolls at 
the same time. There can be no lost 
motion if one is to succeed at such an 
endless task; both hands must return 
laden with all the lint in those two par- 
ticular bolls. If one is compelled to make 

a return thrust for 





there has been no 
less than 9,800,- 
000,000 pounds of 
lint to pick in 
harvesting this 
crop. 

We often hear 
of cotton pickers 
who “get their 
600 ever day.” 
These are the kind 
of men one always 
hears about, but 
seldom sees. The 
fact is that one is 
doing extremely 
well if he “gets 
his 200” day in 
and day out. No 
farm labor can 
possibly be more 
tedious. Upland 
cotton is always 
short, frequently 
not much over a 
foot high. The 
average is possibly 
three feet. The 
cotton picker is 
compelled either 
to bend over all 
day long or crawl 
on his knees. That 
the picker may have both hands free he 
drags a long duck sack behind him. It 
is held by a strap that passes over his 
left shoulder and under his right arm. 
Into this he puts the cotton. 


1North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florid:, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma. Florida’s crov of about 60,000 
bales is much the smallest, while that of Texas, almost 
4,000,000 bales, is nearly double that of any other 
State. 





IF A BABY 
FI 


ELD, IT 








VENTURES INTO THE COTTON 
J IS “GET BUSY” 


the “fifth lock,” 
his pick for the 
day will be just 
about divided by 
two. It’s a back- 
breaking task at 
best, and when the 
cold, damp days 
of fall arrive, or 
the bleak weather 
of early winter, 
this crawling up 
and down the rows 
of a cotton field 
is work that makes 
feeding a steam 
thresher in Au- 
gust a summer 
day’s diversion. 
One can wear no 
husking gloves to 
pick cotton. Men 





as a rule take it 
straight bare- 
handed; women 
often cut off the 
foot of an old 
stocking, and with 
benumbed fingers 


protruding, get 
what scant protec- 
tion the stocking 
leg affords. 

This very year there were no less than 
49,000,000 days of just such stooping 
and crawling by the vassals of King 
Cotton. Nor is there any union to call 
a strike if the eight-hour day is infringed 
upon. The pickers must be in the field 
as soon as they can distinguish the bolls, 
and stay there while there is the least 
vestige of fading twileght. 
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EVERY ONE IN THE FAMILY DOES HIS PART 


When the bale is finally “picked out,” the father, 


Pictures almost invariably show you 
broadly smiling darkies in a cotton field. 
The negroes are there, it is true, literally 
millions of them; so, too, are white 
folks. I have no accurate data on which 
to base a conclusion, yet there can be no 
doubt that in not one of the eleven cotton 
States does the amount of. the fleecy 
staple produced by negroes approach that 
of white labor. Certainly this is the case 
in Texas, the greatest of the cotton-pro- 
ducing commonwealths. 

The adult male labor of the South, 
black and white combined, engaged in 
cotton culture, could not harvest a single 
crop in a half dozen years. Thus it is 
that cotton growing, probably more than 
any other agricultural industry, is de- 
pendent upon women and children. Be- 
sides, the nimble fingers of a woman 
or a child are better adapted to cotton 
picking than the calloused digits of a 
man, and the lord and master of a 
cotton farm more than willingly sur- 
renders to the good wife and the 
children this task for which they 
seem peculiarly fitted. I have seen a 


mother leave a two months’ old baby at 


perched high on the load, drives off to the gin 


the “camp” next the wagon, with a boy 
of five as guard, and bend what energy 
she had, along with that of the father 
and the two boys next older than the 
child nurse, in this endless reaching out 
for the open bolls. 

The cotton will continue to bloom and 
mature until frost. Often this is well 
into November. Fortunately the weather, 
especially rain, damages the lint but 
littie, and with numb fingers the seizing 
of boll on boll continues sometimes all 
thru the winter. I visited a friend one 
March who was still stooping in the 
cotton row. 

When a bale is finally “picked out” 
the father, perched high on the load, 
drives off to the gin. He gets a chance 
to stretch his back; but the mother, hav- 
ing quieted the baby at the end of the 
row, will insist on the children getting 
busy again, and the automatic reaching 
out for bolls is resumed. 

In almost any school district in the 
cotton belt the fact that cotton produc- 
tion is dependent upon child labor is 
frankly acknowledged, and the school 
term is adjusted to meet the needs of the 
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MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN—ALL CAN PICK COTTON 
There is probably no other agricultural industry more dependent upon the labor of women and children 


crop. A term of three months is begun 
the 1st of July. This is after the “chop- 
ping” is done. For you must know that 
a girl or boy of six or seven is given a 
hoe and expected to chop the cotton to a 
stand, it having been planted much too 
thick, in order to insure a crop. All the 
spring and well into the summer the 
children, with such assistance as the 
mother can lend, hoe the cotton. The 
first time thru they thin it out; after that 
crab grass and other weeds are attacked 
that get too close to the plants for the 
shovels of the cultivators. 

The school is timed to begin after 
chopping is over. July in the South is 
not the best month for study, and 
August is no improvement, but these are 
the months that least interfere with the 
raising of cotton, and so they are given 
over to school. With September picking 
begins, and while the term has not yet 
run its allotted course, yet many of the 
children stop to assist in “getting out” 
the early cotton, for it is expected to 
bring the best price. 

As-soon as the three months’ school 
is out, every child ‘s in the field. I know 


a pettifogging lawyer in a little town 
who farms out his five boys as cotton 
pickers. At a cent a pound they can 
make him the neat sum of ten to fifteen 
dollars a day. “When boys can earn 
money like that,” he explained to me, 
“they don’t need to go to school.” 

But in most districts there is no school 
to go to. It is put off till the cotton is 
out. I once attended an annual schoo! 
meeting in June where, by a decided 
majority, the right was expressly re- 
served to meet again in the fall and de- 
termine when the winter term should 
begin. The year before a Yankee on the 
board had succeeded in having school be- 
gin in September. “Just when we need 
the children most!” exclaimed an irate 
taxpayer who sat next me at the meet- 
ing. 

Thus the year wears around. A cotton 
farmer will tell you that “it takes thir- 
teen months of any year to raise a cotton 
crop.” And he could well have added, 
“and every drop of blood and every 
ounce of energy that the wife and chil- 
dren can put into it.” For, probably, 
from 60 to 80 per cent. of the cotton of 
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“COTTON-YARD” AT A SMALL OKLAHOMA COUNTY SEAT 
Each bale represents the labor of some crild for eight or ten days in picking, to say nothing of the days spent 


in “chopping. 


the South is raised by tenant farmers. 
One-fourth of every bale, in some sec- 
tions one-third, goes to the landlord. 

The tenant farmer of this region, with 
a curious improvidence, seldom raises 
any other crop than cotton. My neigh- 
bors at the grocery lay in a stock of 
canned goods, and even horse feed, which 
could have been produced on the farm 
at almost no cost at all. 

Probably the fact that it takes but few 
implements to farm cotton, that it is al- 
most certain “to make” rain or shine, 
has built up a dependence upon it that to 
one accustomed to diversified farming 
seems the hight of folly. Again, in the 
cotton belt, a numerous progeny—as in 
the case of the lawyer above mentioned 
—is an asset not to be despised. 

More than once I have heard a careful 
landlord, in bargaining with a prospec- 
tive tenant, inquire, “How much force 
you got?” And the landless one would 
then begin a catalog of his children, and 
end by expanding upon his wife’s prow- 
ess as a “chopper and nicker.” Chained 
by poverty, custom and ignorance, these 





In the background can be seen thousands of bushels of corn, cribbed in circular pens 


vassals of King Cotton raise up genera- 
tions after them as improvident and in- 
capable as: themselves. 

A few weeks ago I stood by a machine 
which, on exhibition, actually went up 
and down the rows of a cotton field and 
did the work that now requires the tw:ce 
four million hands of four million wo- 
men and children of the South. It was 
cumbersome and heavy, but it actually 
picked the cotton cleaner and better than 
can be done by hand, and this without 
injury e‘ther to the fiber or the blossoms. 
squares and bolls. 

The economic revolution this cotton 
picker can work in the production of the 
chief staple of the South is almost be- 
yond comprehension. The grinding to‘l 
from which it can, and doubtless will, 
free the youth and motherhood of the 
cotton belt is little known in other por- 
tions of the nation. We hear much of 
ch‘ld labor in factory and mine, but out- 
side the South itself it is hardly known 
that if the women and children were not 
summoned to the field King Cotton’s 
deminion would shrink all of twe-thirds. 
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It’s a curious and apparently :mpossi- 
ble machine, this cotton picker. By an in- 
genious arrangement of upright cylinders 
thousands of steel fingers about the size 
of lead pencils are made to plunge into 
the cotton plant and turn rapidly. The 
fluffy lint is wound upon these fingers, 
and the cylinders move around where the 
steel pins by means of brushes are 
cleaned of their cotton, and another 
series of revolving fingers probe the 
plants for other open bolls. 

The most ingenious part of the 
machine is the lateral motion. These 
picking fingers go stra’ght into the plant, 
whirl rapidly for a brief moment, and 
come straight out again without injuring 
blossom or maturing boll. Cotton does 
not all ripen at the same t’me, and any 
device that injured the prospects of the 
later pickings could never win its way. 

It is devout'y to be hoped that this all 
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but impossible problem has been solved. 
What the reaper did toward cheapening 
the food supply of the world, and thus 
increasing the scale of living, this cotton 
picker, if it meets expectations, will do 
toward clothing the world. It cost just 
about one hundred million dollars to pick 
this year’s cotton crop. This can easily 
be divided by twelve. 

But the chief benefit wll come in the 
way of freeing the cotton farmer and his 
family from the months of monotonous 
picking. The wife can attend to the 
home; the children answer “here” in 
school; and the father, with the assist- 
ance of a single boy, can harvest as much 
cotton in one day as now requires twenty- 
five days of irksome labor. But better 
still, the cotton farmer can turn his 
attention to fall plowing and other farm- 
ing that will free him from the thraldom 
of a single crop. 
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European Armaments and War 


BY GEN. 


EDWARD F. WINSLOW 


[General Winslow, who was formerly president of the St. 


Louis & San Francisco Rail- 


road Company and the Erie Railroad Company, is now a resident of Paris, where he has ex- 
ceptional opportunities to study Euro,ean politics.—Epiror.] 


as may break out when least expect- 

ed, we may assume that Germany is 
always ready and will have the powerful 
support of Austria-Hungary. We may 
assume that France is well prepared 
upon land and England upon the water, 
but at this moment France is perhaps 
less strong at sea than Germany, while 
England is in no condition to supply 
troops for use on the Continent. It is, 
however, probably true that the French 
navy if concentrated can hold the Medi- 
terranean and the Adriatic and blockade 
the Austrian and Hungarian ports. Thus 
lrance can aid England, but can Eng- 
land effectively aid France? There is 
an impression in France that, if there 
was an alliance with England, the benefit 
and use of that compact in a war with 
Germany would be mainly for England, 
and that possibly England, with its ex- 
tensive world interests, might sooner be 
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forced to fight than France would be if 
left alone. Should England be beaten 
by Germany all of Western Europe 
might be at the mercy of the conqueror, 
and this probability would influence 
France to take part with England; but 
it is doubtful if the two countries could 
safely enter upon an offensive and de- 
fensive war without the full co-operation 
of Russia, as it would precipitate an at- 
tack upon France, in which England 
could be of little assistance, altho its fleets 
could sweep or keep the German ships 
from the seas. 

At this moment Italy is the third part- 
ner in the Triple Alliance, but there are 
perhaps good reasons why that country 
would not engage in war with a more 
powerful immediate neighbor, for the 
result might too greatly benefit Austria- 
Hungary. This last possibility would 
have considerable influence, while com- 
mercial and other interests, as well as a 
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sympathetic feeling now existing with 
the Governments and people of France 
and England, would have great weight, 
and Italy is not inclined to engage in 
war against England. With the neu- 
trality of Italy assured, the whole mili- 
tary power of France could be concen- 
trated upon the Belgo-German frontier. 
In a war between France and Ger- 
many it is probable that Germanv would 
attack and France defend, at least at the 
outset. The 250 miles along the Ger- 
man frontier in France are strongly pro- 
tected by a series of fortifications, a val- 
uable support for its armies. It is per- 
haps likely that the German army would 
advance thru or over some parts of Bel- 
gium, whose neutrality is guaranteed by 
England, Russia, France and Prussia,and 
which has an army of 180,000 men when 
placed upon a war footing. It will be 
noted that three of the guarantors may 
be in arms against the fourth, and it is 
very doubtful if Germany would hesitate 
to march its troops thru any part of Bel- 
gium, and it is almost certain that Bel- 
gium would not oppose such action by 
force of arms. Under these circum- 
stances the deciding battles of the war 
might be fought near its western boun- 
dary, as Germany may prefer a field of 
action more free from fortified lines. 
Switzerland is also a neutral country 
lving between Austria and Germany in 
part and the territory of France. Owing 
to the character of the people and the na- 
ture of the country, it is improbable that 
any foreign army will attempt to tra- 
verse Switzerland. Its army of 250,000 
men can be mobilized with great celerity 
and is very efficient in a mountainous 
region. It is confidently asserted that 
not less than 200,000 men trained for 
active work can be put on the frontiers 
within five days ready for battle. The 
Swiss are patriotic, brave and willing 
soldiers. The Government and people 
are determined that no violation of their 
neutrality shall be made, and they will 
contest vigorously every foot of ground. 
During the Franco-Prussian war Gen- 
eral Bourbaki with a large French army 
was forced to enter Switzerland, when 
the Swiss Government demanded and re- 
reived the surrender of the entire force. 
In 1870 the loss of life in the German 
armies was not a serious matter, but in 
the next war there will surely be a 
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greater equality in skill, force and 
strength, and even a “mailed fist” will - 
wish to avoid the strongest positions and 
will hope to prevent too great exposure 
of his soldiers. During the Franco- 
Prussian war the total German losses 
were 40,050 killed and 83,403 wounded, 
less than 11 per cent. of the armies in 
the campaign. The 65,000 cavalry lost 
but 5 per cent. in killed and wounded 
during that war. The French had about 
80,000 men killed. The science of war 
and means of destruction have greatly 
changed since that time, while in future 
there will be desperate. battles upon a 
much larger scale, tho perhaps the strug- 
gle wil] not continue for so long a period 
because wars are becoming more and 
more costly and destructive. It is be- 
lieved by military experts that the severe 
fighting in case of another conflict be- 
tween Germany and France will begin 
within ten or twenty days from the first 
movement of troops, and that 2,000,000 
men will be gathered for a decisive con- 
flict. There are no officers in Europe who 
have commanded armies as large as will 
be concentrated in a general European 
war. History records none who has 
managed such large numbers of disci- 
plined men. At this time there are no 
officers in Western Europe who have had 
valuable experience iff actual warfare 
waged upon such a scale. 

Will the French army or armies in 
front of the Germans be under the com- 
mand of one or more than one general 
officer? Republics (even our own) are 
frequently jealous of success, and some- 
times afraid of it, and of men capable of 
commanding and controlling great bodies 
of soldiers. On the other hand, solidar- 
ity in the German army is certain, and 
the Emperor, being at the head of the 
army, will probably be on the field in 
person and assure co-operation among 
the army and corps commanders. What- 
ever happens he will claim or assume the 
responsibility. It is possible that the 
movements at the outset will be so active 
and forcible that there will be little time 
for the development of jealousy on the 
part of the French officers after the com- 
mencement of the war. Concentration 
on both sides of the frontier will prob- 
ablv be more rapid and result in placing 
larger forces than has ever been known. 
It is evident that if England were in 2 
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position to put in the field at once, in the 
vicinity of Belgium, an army of 250,000 
men well commanded, and could main- 
tain and support such a body of good 
troops during the continuance of the war, 
it would be a great incentive to the 
French Government to enter into an of- 
fensive and defensive alliance, but, as it 
is generally known the English army is 
not now and could not readily be com- 
posed of seasoned troops or of army corps 
sufficiently well exercised as such to con- 
stitute a large oversea army. It is likely 
that in the event of such a war as may 
come the forces in England would be 
held in reserve to reinforce and sup- 
port those stationed at various places 
within the limits of the Empire, and to 
assist in defending it against insidious 
or other efforts and attacks likely to come 
from a vigorous enemy such as Germany 
would be. 

In the judgment of persons qualified 
to form an opinion the British navy, at 
this time large and powerful as it is, 
would not be more than sufficiently 
strong to blockade the German fleets and 
harbors, and at the same time fully pro- 
tect the commerce of Great Britain and 
assure the free transportation to and 
from England of the necessary food pro- 
vision and other supplies. 

The Germans have a large number of 
torpedo boats and submarines carrying 
very enterprising crews, and any English 
admiral who would undertake to block- 
ade the coast of Germany in the North 
Sea would have a difficult and danger- 
ous task. While the German fleet could 
not come out and meet him on equal 
terms, it would seize occasions for at- 
tempting to destroy as many units as 
possible. The Kiel Canal connects the 
North Sea with the Baltic. 

The coasts of Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many and Denmark are generally low; 
there are frequently many days of fog 
and the tidal currents are strong, while 
at times the water is muddy and there 
are considerable masses of floating sea- 
weed ; the weather is frequently foggy in 
a dead calm, and when it is clear there 
are likely to be severe gales. In either 
case the management of a fleet blockad- 
ing on these coasts, or any of them, 
would place the admital in command un- 
der serious disadvantages in the presence 
of a large and active navy hidden some 
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of the time behind fortifications and en- 
tirely out of range of the guns of his 
ships, and at other times covered by the 
weather conditions. In fact, while war 
vessels are intended for attack, the Brit- 
ish navy would find it much less difficult 
to defend the coasts of Great Britain 
than to make successful attacks on Ger- 
man ships, harbors and coasts. 

In this connection it may not be out of 
place to consider that the German Gov- 
ernment is now constructing a canal be- 
tween the Rhine and Ems rivers which 
is intended for the use of vessels and 
barges carrying, it is said, 1,000 tons of 
freight. The ostensible object of the 
canal is to divert from the lower Rhine 
a large portion of the traffic which now 
passes thru Holland, perhaps witha view 
to forcing Holland to enter the German 
Zollverein. The depth of water will be 
sufficient to allow the passage of fleets 
of torpedo boats and other small war 
vessels, 

The German army is the most com- 
plete human machine ever created for 
fighting. The army appliances and equip- 
ments and the transportation arrange- 
ments are almost perfect, therefore the 
whole constitutes an organization and 
condition unknown in the preparation 
for or history of national contests. The 
Kaiser is the head and commander of 
the twenty-three army corps (which in- 
clude 70,000 cavalry) instantly ready to 
move and comprising in times of peace 
700,000 soldiers supported by several 
millions in reserve. He can order the 
forward march of this immense body of 
scientifically trained men without con- 
sulting the representatives of a constitu- 
tional government. War once begun 
must be continued and sustained by the 
Empire. The Sixty-third Article of the 
Constitution of 1871 enacts that the 
whole of the land forces of the Empire 
shall form a united army under the Kaiser 
and all troops must obey his orders. 

The Government of the Austrian-Hun- 
garian Empire will probably be the prin- 
cipal partner of Germany in any future 
war game of Europe. The Emperor- 
King can dispose of a thoroly disciplined, 
excellently organized and fully equipped 
modern army in aid of the policy or plans 
of his younger, more active and more 
ambitious associate. There are fifteen 
army corps which on a peace footing 
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muster about 400,000 officers and men, 
including about 56,000 cavalry. Of 
course, when war is commenced this 
force can be largely increased, as the na- 
tional reserve includes 2,000,000 trained 
soldiers. More than 500,000 men can 
within twenty days be prepared to en- 
gage in battle. This great force cannot, 
however, be wholly used at once against 
outside armies, for the conglomerate na- 
ture of the Empire and the uncertain 
character of the people within and of 
some of those confronting the extended 
limits of its territory will probably com- 
pel the prise of a part of the “Common 
Army” and its reserves. 

In connection with hostilities between 
Germany and France ‘it is necessary to 
consider the relations of both Russia and 
England to such an important contest. 
Some years since a secret understanding 
with Russia was had. The Government 
and people of that great empire needed 
money for development and for many 
purposes, and France, rich and growing 
in wealth notwithstanding its great na- 
tional debt and increasing expenses, was 
in a position to supply it. An immense 
sum, more than $2,500,000,000, has been 
lent to or invested in Russia. 

In return France and its Government 
secured a powerful and much-needed 
ally and friend in the Emperor, autocrat 
of an empire occupying a quarter of the 
earth’s surface and nearly a quarter of 
all the white people of the world. Just 
how valuable this empire will be when 
the test of war is applied to friendship 
and the alliance, cannot be fully known 
outside of Russia. It will be conceded 
that as fighting material the Russian sol- 
diery cannot be surpassed when led by 
intelligent, educated and scientific offi- 
cers. As Von Biilow once said of the 
officers and soldiers of Great Britain: 
“They know how to die.” The Rus- 
sians are the full equals of the best sol- 
diers in the world in the matter of cour- 
age and staying capacity. The popula- 
tion of Russia is now at least 150,000,- 
ooo, and there are several millions of 
trained fighting men equipped with the 
best means of attack and defense. 

In western Russia, facing Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Rumania, there 
are twenty-seven army corps, all of which 
could be moved and concentrated in 
fighting array at the boundary lines in 
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the space of ten or, at most, twenty days. 
The forces which come into contact with 
these disciplined and well organized, 
equipt and supplied armies and their re- 
serves would find it no easy task to suc- 
cessfully prevent their forward move- 
ment. There is a difference in race and 
religion, and the Slavic people have no 
love for their German neighbors. 

For the defense of France and its ex- 
tensive colonies, the Republic has cre- 
ated “the Metropolitan Army” and “the 
Colonial Army.’ The former is local- 
ized in France, Algiers and Tunis, and 
numbers in time of peace about 610,000 
officers and soldiers. The field army in- 
cludes nineteen army corps, the Lyons 
brigade of fourteen battalions, also ten 
cavalry divisions comprising about 65,- 
ooo men. There are in addition thirty- 
six complete divisions of reserve troops 
and some reserve cavalry, amounting in 
all to nearly 500,000. Probably two 
other corps could be provided from the 
27,500 of the “Colonial Army” in France 
and the troops which, including those of 
the Nineteenth Corps (40,000 men), 
number about 72,000 and are in Algiers 
and Tunis. The “Colonial Army” in the 
distant colonies is made up of 45,000 
Europeans and 35,000 natives. The 
soldiers of this army, together with those 
constituting the entire force in Algiers 
and Tunis, are volunteers, and number 
all told about 150,000. 

The depots of the field army, when 
augmented by the very large number of 
surplus men (all of whom are trained 
soldiers), are said to contain more than 
600,000, while the organized territorial 
troops who would be last called to the 
colors can muster almost an equal num- 
ber for duty. The artillery is believed 
to be fully equal in efficiencv to the best 
in Europe. It appears that for the pro- 
tection of France, its Colonies and inter- 
ests, the Republic can command the ser- 
vices of nearly two and one-half million 
soldiers, all of whom have served two or 
more years. No such citizen military 
force exists elsewhere. It is asserted that 
in no other country where conscription 
is the basis of service can there be found 
the same degree of camaraderie as in 
this immense body of Republican sol- 
diers. No army of France ever equaled 
in preparation, readiness and efficiency 
that of today. 
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The fortified places in France are ad- 
ministered by a special service for forti- 
fications. Paris is defended by thirty- 
eight new forts or batteries, the whole 
forming entrenched camps at St. Denis 
and Versailles. The strongest places 
near the German frontier, each of them 
having numerous forts, are Verdun, 
Toul, Epinal and Belfort on the ad- 
vanced line, and there are six others on 
the second line of defense. 

The military budget of France, cover- 
ing all expenditures for 1911, amounts 
to about $195,000,000. France can as- 
semble upon its frontiers in readiness 
for immediate action within ten days an 
army or armies of 600,000 men, and dur- 
ing the following ten days can support 
these forces with an equal number of 
trained soldiers. The administration 
consists of a general staff and several 
departments, all under the orders of the 
Minister of War. 

To the critical expert, as well as to the 
ordinary observer, it appears that -the 
Republic of France has graduated in 
preparation for and in the study of the 
science of the war game as it will be 
played in Europe some day unless signs 
fail, and that the experience of 1870 will 
not be repeated. This immense well 
organized and thoroly prepared military 
force should be quite able to defend the 
soil of France and to detain any German 
army brought to its borders at least un- 
til the Russian legions are making their 
bloody track towards Berlin or compell- 
ing the division of the German armies 
and the payment of a price for. victory 
or defeat which will add a new chapter 
to the horrors of war and which might 
record a double invasion. 

Great Britain during several centuries 
has tried to secure or maintain in Eu- 
rope what is termed a balance of power, 
and has aided one nation or another to 
that end. At this time an offset against 
the Triple Alliance is not only important 
but absolutely necessary in order to 
maintain a condition of peace on the 
Continent. Central Europe is organized, 
co-operative, militant and aggressive, 
and it appears that the German Emperor 
is the active partner. It is said that 
Austria-Hungary may not .fully support 
Germany in all its plans, even should 
these lead to an international conflict, 
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because it does not wish to throw down 
the gauntlet to Russia. Of course, it 
has been the aim of Germany to separ- 
ate Russia and France—that is, to isolate 
France and England, as well as to try 
and also separate those two countries. 

A treaty or an understanding between 
Russia and France has been in existence 
for a long time, but the terms have been 
kept from public knowledge. It may be 
assumed, however, that should France 
be attacked by Germany, Russia would 
actively take the side of France. 

England and Russia have also arrived 
at an amicable understanding quite re- 
cently, by which the irritations and jeal- 
ousies of long standing applying to In- 
dia and Persia have been quieted if not 
wholly removed. Naturally, this condi- 
tion is unfavorably regarded in Ger- 
many. The “entente” following the 
Anglo-French treaty of 1904 _ has 
brought France and England into har- 
monious relations, in some ways tanta- 
mount to an alliance. 

It seems, therefore, that the time has 
come for a genuine, practical and effec- 
tive alliance to be formally entered into 
between Russia, France and England 
as against the Triple Alliance formed by 

sismarck. Notwithstanding the efforts 
in favor of peace by means of arb‘tra- 
tion or otherwise, there are solid 
grounds for believing that a European 
war may break out within a few years. 
It may come suddenly. There are also 
good reasons for believing that the suc- 
cess of Germany in forcing France to 
pay so largely for its Morocco indiscre- 
tions and interests will be followed by 
similar demands for territory now con- 
trolled by other nations. 

Financial and industrial conditions do 
not always prevent wars or control am- 
bitious designs. The diplomatic and 
military affairs of Germany are directed 
by the Kaiser, who can maintain peace 
or bring on a general conflict. It would 
be an awe-inspiring and terrific war, in 
which two King-Emperors on one side 
contend for the mastery of Europe, and 
perhaps of a large part of the world, 
against the Autocrat of All the Russias, 
another King-Emperor and the Presi- 
dent and people of the Republic of 
France. 


Paris, FRANCE, 














The Negro in Cleveland, Ohio 


BY FRANK U. QUILLIN, Ph.D. 


[Mr. Quillin, as our readers will remember, has been making an extensive study of 


race prejudice in a Northern State. 


He has already published in our columns the results 


of his observations in Cincinnati, President Taft’s native city. That article and this will be 
included in his forthcoming volume, entitled “Race Prejudice in Ohio,” which will be issued 
under the auspices of the University of Michigan. Mr. Quillin is now principal of the Cen- 


tral High School of Ypsilanti, Mich.—Ep1tor.] 


article, “The Negro’s Paradise,” 
‘ owing to the fact that it pic- 
tures a condition in such _ contrast 
to the situation in so many cities 
of Ohio, which in the main resemble 
Cincinnati in treatment of the negro, as 
was described in THe INDEPENDENT of 
February 24, 1910. The same thought 
was with me when I investigated condi- 
tions in the two cities in the summer of 
1908. 

In the city of Cleveland, the largest 
city of Ohio, according to the census of 
1900, the negro has almost complete eco- 
nomic equality with the white man. By 
this I mean that he is permitted to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow, work- 
ing in that calling for which he is 
equipt and for which he has a liking, 
just the same as is permitted to the 
white man. In the other cities of the 
State the same privilege is not granted 
him so fully, for various reasons. Not 
the least of these reasons is that the 
white people cannot bring themselves to 
think that the negro can do anythinz 
else than carry their suitcase or serve 
them at table. To some of these people 
the following facts will be startling. 

A colored man by the name of George 
D. Jones has recently invented a trolley- 
wheel that is said to be one of the best 
on the market. He has patented it, in- 
terested a few of his colored friends in 
it, and is now engaged in its manufac- 
ture on a considerable scale. Several 
white capitalists have tried to purchase 
an interest in the business and conduct 
it on a larger scale, but they have not 
been successful. He has faith in him- 
self to carry on what he has so well be- 
gun, | 
A colored man is the manager of a 
large manufactory, employing about one 
hundred white men and one hundred 
black men.. The Leonard Sofa Bed 
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| HAVE thought of heading this 


Company is a good-sized factory, owned 
exclusively by colored people, and colored 
people only are employed by it. 

The superintendent of construction of 
the immense Hippodrome Building, in 
which the National Educational Associa- 
tion held its meetings in 1908, was a col- 
ored man and of most unusual ability. 

A colored citizen of Cleveland is the 
private secretary of the president of the 
Nickel Plate Railroad, and has filled the 
same position for three of the latter’s 
predecessors. 

Cleveland has honored several colored 
men with high political offices. A few 
years back she sent a colored man by the 
name of Green to the State Senate as 
her representative—something that has 
not been done elsewhere in the North, 
to my knowledge. Mr. Green now occu- 
pies a Government position in the postal 
service and is a lawyer by profession. 
Two other colored men have been sent 
as Cleveland’s representatives in the 
lower house of the State Legislature, 
and these were sent at the same time. 
One negro has been a city justice of the 
peace for many years. 

Besides those engaged in manufac- 
turing pursuits and political work, we 
find many in the professions, and many 
of these doing well. There are several 
lawyers, one of whom is an author of 
considerable note, having written several 
novels and some more serious works. 
He has a large practice, and it is not 
confined by any means to his own race. 
He is honored and esteemed by many of 
the leading white men of the city. 

There are some colored physicians. 
Their practice is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the colored population. There 
are also some dentists. There are sev- 
eral colored teachers, and these teach, 
not in colored schools, for there has not 
been a colored school in Cleveland since 
it was founded. (This statement can 
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be made of no other city in Ohio.) 
These colored teachers are engaged in 
instructing white and colored children 
alike in the regular public schools. One 
colored girl, a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, teaches Latin and algebra in the 
Central High School, and is very satis- 
factory in her work. Eleven other col- 
ored girls, graduates mostly of Western 
Reserve University, located in Cleveland, 
teach in the grades. The Superintendent 
of Schools and others informed me that 
their work was wholly satisfactory, and 
that there had been scarcely a complaint 
from a white parent against his child 
being taught by a colored person. The 
head librar‘an of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity is a colored man. He has held 
the position fourteen years. 

The colored men are admitted to 
trades unions on the same equality as 
the white men, receive the same wages 
and work on the same jobs with the 
white men without any friction. 

As many white men and many colored 
men told the writer, the negro is given a 
clear field in which to work out his own 
welfare, and, if he “makes good,” he is 
respected for it by the white people. 
The colored men feel that they are fairly 
treated and have no complaint to make. 
Feeling also that it is “up to them to 
make good,” they are steadied in life 
and get down to business more than they 
otherwise would. To illustrate how this 
feeling permeates the average man of 
the race ‘n this city of Cleveland, con- 
sider the following fact: The proprietor 
of the barber shop in the leading hotel, 
the Hollenden, a colored man himself, 
and the leading colored henchman of the 
late Senator Marcus Hanna in the city 
of Cleveland, employs. fifteen colored 
men in his shop, each one of whom owns 
his own home and besides has a com- 
fortable bank account. 

The negro in this city of Cleveland is 
given the opportunity of making his liv- 
ing as he sees fit; he improves the oppor- 
tunity and is happy. He does not com- 
plain because the white man does not 
take him to his bosom and treat him as 
his boon companion. There is no social 
equality between the two races, and at 
the same time there is no bitterness over 
it. Both races seem too wise to let that 
enter into the relations between them. 
They are two distinct races. Each race 
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seems to say to the other: Here we are, 
thrown together upon this one spot of 
Mother Earth. Let us make the best 
of it. We all must fight the battle of 
life ; we must work in order to live. You 
have as much right to live as we. So 
you work at what your hands find to do 
and we will do the same.. You enjoy 
the fruits gf your labors as you see fit, 
we will do the same. 

And, working out this declaration of 
interdependence and independence, the 
people of Cleveland have come near to 
furnishing to the world at large an ideal 
condition of affairs between the white 
and colored races. In making their liv- 
ing from the same piece of ground, they 
have found it profitable to combine, fol- 
lowing natural law. The two races, in 
enjoying the fruits of their labors, have 
seen fit to enjoy them separately, follow- 
ing natural law. And some other nat- 
ural law must have been working on 
these strange people when I was in their 
midst investigating conditions. They 
could not bring themselves to realize that 
there was any “negro problem,” or any- 
thing of the kind. Everything was taken 
as a matter of course, but, when I made 
specific inquiries as to how they enjoyed 
the fruits of their labors, or, in other 
words, to what extent the two races mixt 
socially, I found out the following things: 

The negroes live by themselves in Cen- 
tral avenue, Cedar avenue and Doan 
street. According to the census of 1900, 
there were 6,000 of them. The two races 
prefer to live by themselves in their home 
life. As the negro population increases 
and new land is needed to accommodate 
it, adjacent property is always ready for 
sale at a cheap price. 

Men of the two races may meet as 
friends on the streets or in business, but 
it is never carried to the home life. The 
white man will not think of such a thing 
as introducing a colored person to his 
wife and have them meet on the same 
social plane. This is illustrated by the 
following case: 

There is a club of leading literary men 
in the city, who have met for years. In 
this club there is an author of large gifts, 
but who happens to have almost an im- 
perceptible amount of colored blood in 
his veins. Some time ago it was proposed 
that the club have a banquet, to which 
they would invite their wives. The idea 
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was entered into with enthusiasm, until 
one of the members happened to think 
that it would be necessary to have the 


wife of the colored member present. The | 


whole thing was then quietly dropped, 
the members of the club taking the fol- 
lowing view of the matter, as exprest by 
one of them: “Altho I am a Southerner, 
[ am broadminded enough to admire Mr. 
A. for his work. I like to talk with him 
and to shake his hand, but for my wife 
to meet his wife in social equality is a 
very different thing. She would not 
agree to it, and I could not blame her.” 

A few years back some of the young 
negroes tried to attend the public dance 
along with the whites, but it was made 
so uncomfortable for them that they do 
not attempt it any more. 

Ordinarily, the colored people of 
Cleveland are very thoughtful about in- 
truding themselves upon the white peo- 
ple in any way that would be d‘sigree- 
able for either race. This is shown in 
their attitude toward frequenting the 
white man’s eating place or restaurant. 
When I asked many of the white peo- 
ple about this, the usual reply was, “Wel', 
since J come to think about it, I never 
see a colored man in any restauran‘ 
where [ eat. I suppose they would feed 
him if he should come in, but as he 


knows that there is generally some feel- 
ing about that question, I suppose he has 






Wuar thrills the air, this morn, o’er sunlit 
lands ? 
What makes the Painted Desert’s silent sands 
Seem all aglow, where gorgeous colors run 
O’er wastes and ranges basking in the sun? 
Across the mesas, to Grand Canyon vast, 
To chff homes built in unknown ages past— 
Across weird lands of silence, deep, sublime, 
Where strange stone forests dream of eldest 
Time, 
And o’er green valleys where alfalfa bloom 
ith orange and with lemon blends perfume, 
This morn a gladdening, longed-for message 
comes ! 
\nd listen! ‘tis the stirring roll of drums! 
ht banners wave and bugles joyous play, 
“edem’s youngest-born is crowned to- 
day. 


oo 


Greetings to Arizona 


BY H. T. SUDDUTH 
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the good sense to stay away or patronize 
his own restaurant.”” And that he does, 
for his own self-respect. 

Each race shows regard for the rights 
and desires of the other, and the result 
is a most happy one for all concerned, 
and Cleveland stands out today in a class 
by itself so far as the cities of Ohio are 
concerned, and’ possibly there are few 
like it in this regard thruout the country. 

The question now naturally comes up, 
Why is Cleveland’s attitude toward the 
negro as it is? The following facts will 
help to answer this question: Accord- 
ing to the census of 1900, her popula- 
tion of 381,768 was made up of 124,631 
foreign-born people, 163,570 native 
whites of foreign parents, and 87,740 na- 
tive whites of native parents. The last 
mentioned class was composed of those 
born of American parents, most of whom 
came from Connecticut and the New 
England States, where little prejudice 
was felt against the negro. The other 
two classes came from countries not so 
recently afflicted with the curse of Afri- 
can slavery and hence felt less antipathy 
toward its victims. The only other 
thing that I might mention is that this 
city has been unusually wise in solving 
a most distressful question and gives to 
the colored man full economic equality 
and lets social status rest upon natural 
law and ordinary good sense. 


YPSILANTI, MICH. 


O land, rich in dim, ancient mysteries, 

Thy star this morning dawned in Freedom's 
skies ! 

A star for thee, O glowing, fair Southwest, 

To hold its station high with all the rest 

That shine in steady, matchless splendor 
there! 

A glad new star that kindles hope where‘er 

Thruout the world there is an eye that 
turns 

To where that clustered constellation burns! 

©, Arizona, Freedom's daughter fair, 


We bid thee hail! Go forth ana greatly 
dare! 

The Future calls thee! Fare thou on, elate 

On thy high mission, Freedon’s youngest 
State! 


Brooktyn, N. Y., February 14, 1912. 
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The Centenary Thackeray 

THE twenty volumes of the Centenary 
Edition of Thackeray* form the first 
complete collection of Thackeray’s work 
both as illustrator and author. With the 
invaluable bibliographical notes by Mr. 
Melville it should be the authority for 
all students of Thackeray, while the de- 
lightful illustrations by Mr. Furniss 
added to those by Thackeray and his 
contemporary illustrators make -the vol- 
umes more than satisfactory to the 
general reader. 

Punch, Frager’s and the Times have 
given from their forgotten columns 
many articles that have never been re- 
printed or have hitherto been known 
only in some special collection. The wit 
that befits the weekly sheet or the 
political incident is seldom of enduring 
quality. Thackeray’s humor was of the 
sort that mellowed and ripened with 
years, and that of his youth has often a 
harshness that robs it of charm when 
divorced from the moment that called it 
forth. There are some amusing tales 
among this newly gathered matter, as 
the legend of “Jambrahim Heraudee,” 
the earliest known of the Punch con- 
tributions. Especially interesting are 
the four epitaphs written for the pro- 
posed statues of the four Georges and 
published in Punch ten years before the 
lectures for which they serve as excel- 
lent synopses were written. Not infre- 
quently among these writings are caus- 
tic comments on American affairs of the 
Mexican War period. A conversation 
between “Dizzy” and “a gentleman from 
Philadelphia” contains a comment most 
fitting to the present year. The gentle- 
man from Philadelphia remarks on the 
expenses of a monarchy, and the relative 
cheapness of Presidents, to which 
“Dizzy” replies : 

“If in this country we were to have an 


election every year, and a struggle for the 
President’s chair every three years, . . . we 





*Tue Harry Furniss CENTENARY EDITION oF WIL- 
LIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 20 vols. $2.50 each. 


should lose in money ten times as much as 
the Sovereign costs us.” 

It is good to see the “Critical Papers 
in Literature” and also the little essays 
on English landscape painters which 
‘Lhackeray wrote out of the kindness of 
his heart, to go with the sketches by 
Louis Marvy, here reproduced. sut 
Thackeray himself, having a modest 
notion as to the historical value of his 
early potboilers, could he see these vol- 
umes, would doubtless repeat with feel- 
ing the words in his preface to a volume 
of miscellanies published by Appleton, 
“Why were some of these little brats 
brought out of their obscurity?” The 
most valuable matter is not entirely new, 
but that which has been published in odd 
volumes during recent years, or portions 
of early works discarded in their later 
editions, like the preface and illustra- 
tions of “Comic Tales and Sketches.” 
These were known only to the collector 
of the rare little volume of 1841 until the 
biographical edition in 1898 republished 
the incomparable frontispiece and the 
Melville biography set it again beside 
the preface. It is not clear to the reader 
why these were not placed in the volume 
with the book to which they belong, and 
that brings us to a question in regard to 
the arrangement of this bewilderingly 
complete edition. They are not num- 
bered, tho Mr. Furniss seems sometimes 
to know of which volume in the series 
he is writing ; at least he knows when he 
reaches the twentieth. They are not 
chronologically arranged, for these odd 
papers and drawings, belonging mostly 
to the period before the publication of 
“Vanity Fair,” fill the later pages of 
several volumes, and “Barry Lyndon” 
shares binding with “Catherine.” Both 
for convenience and for coherence of 
effect it would have seemed better to 
arrange the work on some _ evident 
scheme. Mr. Melville’s bibliographical 
notes are complete and authoritative, and 
if they could but have run in the order 
of the publications they would have 
formed a full and excellent account of 
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‘Thackeray’s whole career. As it is, an 
index to the entire set is badly needed. 
Mr. Furniss is eager in his contention 
that practically all the illustrations actu- 
ally by Thackeray are those in “Vanity 
Fair,” “Pendennis,” “The Virginians” 
and Punch, and that the words ap- 
pearing on most of the title pages, 
“[llustrated by the author,” mean only 
that Thackeray sketched more or less 
fully suggestions to be carried out by 
others. We wish that the Gahagan pic- 
tures could have been left to us. Their 
humor is so Thackerayan that it is hard 
to divorce them from his pencil. But we 
frankly rebel at the intimation that the 
grotesque and wholly delightful designs 
from “The Rose and the Ring” were by 
Thwaits or any other person, save pos- 
at as to some slight finishing touches. 
Giglio and Rosealba and Bulbo are all in 
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THACKERAY TO THE GENTLE READER 
“No doubt, dear young lady, I am calumniating Mr. Warrington 


according to my heartless custom” 
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the wonderful manuscript of “The Rose 
and the Ring,” set in the midst of the 
fine, upright handwriting, and they are 
as absolutely his as are the ludicrous 
adventures of those delightful inhabit- 
ants of Paphligonia. 

We lose in these pages none of the 
pictures we have loved in the Smith & 
Elder edition. . Thackeray’s own illustra- 
tions are all here, and Richard Doyle’s 
for the “Newcomes” and Walker’s for 
“Philip” and “Duval.” Even the objec- 
tionable Cruikshank cuts to which Mr. 
Furniss takes exception, and Leech’s pic- 
tures from Punch are included. Far be 
it from the layman, after reading Mr. 
Furniss’s opinions, not only of Thack- 
eray’s art criticism, but of the notions of 
any one not of the guild, to speak in 
either praise or blame of the technical 
quality of these scores of new illustra- 
tions, but of their literary 
quality one may write, I take 
it, fearlessly—and most hap- 
pily. They are wrought out 
with a wonderful understand- 
ing of Thackeray’s spirit, and 
an exact following of the 
text. The illustrations for 
“Barry Lyndon,” for  in- 
stance, are all single figures 
of that worthy, for, as the 
artist explains, it is a single 
figure novel; to illustrate it 
by scenes would be to miss 
the whole idea. The pictures 
for “Vanity Fair” carry al- 
Ze ways in their setting some 
= suggestion of a scene on a 

stage, following the notion of 








"7 the original cover and tail 
}: piece designs of the puppets 
pA and the box. The writer him- 


self is, after all, the central 
figure of the ‘Roundabout 
Papers,” and this idea is de- 
lightfully carried out in the 
ten pictures of the volume, 
the writer’s own bulky fig- 
ure and genial face presiding 
\ over whatever scene his fancy 
may have called forth. _The 
same idea meets wus some- 
where in nearly every vol- 
ume, and often the prefaces 
contain attractive sketches 
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of Thackeray, as in that for “Henry 
Esmond,” where the initial letter is 
a charming drawing of Thackeray. gaz- 
ing up at a statue of Beatrix. Much 
as Mr. Furniss enjoys these single fig- 
ures, his groups are quite as successful. 
One of the most spirited is the scene in 
“Esmond” where the crowd attacks Lady 
Esmond’s coach, with cries of “No 
popery,.No popery.” The artist’s strug- 
gles to remain faithful to the text from 
time to time involve him in difficulty, 
and draw forth the exceeding bitter 
cry, “Why did Thackeray not shave 
Clive Newcome?” Truly, a fashion in 
hair, as exhibited by Clive and Esmond, 
is a sadder matter than any style of 
women’s gear. Look only at that por- 
trait of Mr. Binnie asleep in his arm- 
chair to see what may be done with 4 
bald, round-headed, clean-shaven man! 

The artist has wisely preserved that 
Colonel whom we have learned to see thru 
Richard Doyle’s eyes, and in Mr. Fur- 
niss’s picture of the New Don Quixote, 
mounted upon Rosinante, with windmills 
to right and to left, he has portrayed that 
beautiful spirit with an exquisite humor. 
It is good to have the “Chronicle of the 
Drum” at last fittingly treated. “Char- 
lotte cutting bread and butter” is all that 
can be desired, and the illustration for 
“Little B‘llee” should never be separated 
from that lugubrious ditty. 

But every volume contains pictures 
as worthy notice, and it were idle to 
catalog what must be seen to be enjoyed. 
Mr. Furniss has conceived boldly and 
with great originality. He has known, 
too, when to follow the types set by his 
predecessors. He has caught the spirit 
of the author often better than did the 
contemporary artists, and often, it must 
be admitted. translated it better than did 
Thackeray himself. Between them, Mr. 
Melville and Mr. Furniss have made an 
edition for which all lovers of Thack- 
eray should be grateful. 

Evetine W. BraINeErp. 
J 
Travelers Four 


“To the artist in travel, the artist in life, 
traveling mankind itself remains the para- 
mount study. The commerce of men and 
women, one with another; the comedy that 
each world-wanderer takes with him as his 
Juggage; these are the unfailing interests,” 
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WOMAN ABROAD” 


THE passage we have quoted is the 
confession of faith of the first of our 
four travelers—the late Percival Pollard, 
who died on the eve of his book’s publi- 
cation! As Montaigne, Sterne and Ste- 
venson did (less directly), Mr. Pollard 
invites the reader to explore—the ex- 
plorer. He invites us—but remains 
thruout more “literary” than personal. 
His essays on ocean voyages, Egypt, 
Vandalism in Florence, Munich, the 
“Cure,” Paris, Berlin, London, are al- 
most all of them humorous, whimsical, 
diverting. 

Blanche McManus’s American Woman 
Abroad’ differs in many ways from Mr. 
Pollard’s book, but no more conspicu- 
ously in any respect than in the fact that 
it aims at being, up to a certain point, di- 
rectly instructive: No doubt many a 
reader will find the introductory chapter 
on the cost of living abroad valuable in- 
deed. So, too, the following chapters: 
Servants and the Servant Question, Mar- 
kets and Marketing, Some Housekeeping 
Experiences, etc. In spite of the fact 
that a great part of the volume is thrown 
into the anecdotal or conversational 
form, the standpoint of the author is 
predominantly practical; and she has 


1VAGABOND JouRNeYS: THE Human ComepyY aT 
Home ANp Asroap. By Percival Pollard. New York: 
The Neale Publishing Co. Pp. 328. $2 

2TuHe AMERICAN WoMmAN Asroapd. Written and pro- 
fusely illustrated by Blanche McManus. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. 534. $2. 








much to tell her readers of what the lone 
woman traveler may expect, what women 
may find in the shops, what tipping 
amounts to, and so forth. Sketching 
grounds, winter sports in Switzerland, 
touring clubs, the hotels and cafés, auto- 
mobiling abroad, all have their chapters. 
An interesting novelty is the abstract of 
I‘rench law for foreigners. Not the least 
noteworthy feature is the charming illus- 
tration of the book in black and white. 

Pleasing, no less, are the drawings 
which, with colored reproductions of 
paintings by A. H. Hallam Murray, il- 
lustrate Julia Cartwright’s The Pilgrims’ 
Way.* From Winchester to Canterbury 
is the route. The volume has already 
appeared, in different dress and with dif- 
ferent illustrations, but.is neither less in- 
structive, nor less good reading, for that. 

The fourth of our English-made travel 
books describes voyages Oriental.t The 
writer is a London-surgeon, who shipped 
for the Far East in his professional ca- 
pacity in order to -enjoy a temporary 
change from London fog—and to take 
something like a rest cure. As surgeon 
to the steamship “Clytemnestra” he fered 
from Liverpool to Port Said, and took 
delight in observing the ways of “the old 
man” (the “Clytemnestra’s” captain) 
and the Chinese stewards. The Indian 
Ocean and its ports—Japan and the 
shops and streets and tea houses of its 
coast towns; all these matters have been 
treated by many another before the au- 
thor of The Surgeon's Log yielded to 
every traveler’s temptation; yet his book 
is genially and engagingly, if not bril- 
liantly, composed. Several chapters are 
devoted to impressions of Java and Ba- 
tavia. 





x J 
Martin Luther 


THE perennial interest in Luther and 
his work is occasionally hightened by 
the discovery and publication of new ma- 
terials, the observance of special anni- 
versaries, and the opening of fresh lines 
of attack and defense in the theological 
struggle that has been carried on over 
the cleft which Luther’s work made in 
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the religious life of Germany, not to say 
of the western world. The celebration 
of the fourth centennial of the reformer’s 
birth nearly thirty years ago gave a 
stimulus to Luther study which has re- 
sulted in many valuable finds in German 
and Italian libraries, in the writing of 
vigorous biographies from both the Prot- 
estant and Catholic standpoints, and in 
the production of some exliaustive 
monographs on mooted points such as 
Luther’s intellectual development and 
his connection with the double marriage 
of the Landgrave of Hesse. As was 
natural, the research work has beef 
done largely by German Protestants, but 
Catholic investigators and helpers from 
other lands have not been wanting, and 
their efforts are bearing legitimate fruit 
in worthy contributions to Luther litera- 
ture. Witness to this last statement 
is borne by three new lives. of 
Luther,* each of special value and sig- 
nificance, and all coming from non- 
Lutheran sources. It must be said, how- 
ever, that these investigations and addi- 
tions to biographical material have not 
changed the general lines of the picture 
of Luther, altho much light has been 
thrown on particular episodes and phases 
of his career. Indeed, the new estimates 
of Luther and his work have been elicit- 
ed largeiy by a changed attitude on the 
part of his biographers. Older writers 
regarded his life as necessarily involved 
in estimating Protestantism, and sought 
in retelling his life story to justify or 
stultify the course and present existence 
of Protestant separation from Rome. 
Fortunately, a better day is dawning, in 
which Protestants will no longer feel it 
incumbent upon them to defend Luther’s 
theology and morals, or look for his 
sanction as a bulwark to their own faith; 
and Roman Catholics will find it increas- 
ingly difficult to justify their claims by 
vilifying the life and work of their most 
powerful opponent. Signs of this new 
day are quite apparent in the most strik- 
ing of the recent biographies of Luther, 
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that by Professor McGiffert, of Union 
Theological Seminary. The book is pub- 
lished without preface, notes or biblio- 
graphy, for it is evidently meant, not for 
the scholar or theologian, but for the 
intelligent lay reader. The author has 
put into popular form the stirring story 
of Luther’s life, pointed out its relations 
to the movements of the time, and inter- 
preted the reformer’s significance for the 
modern world. Professor McGiffert’s 
portrait of the great German is that of a 


hero who in a critical period embodied ~ 


and exemplified the passions and pur- 
poses of his people. “To a degree true of 


few great men he was a child of his age 
His theological 


and its mouthpiece.” 


it mea = 
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CLOISTER OF THE 
WAS 





AUGUSTINIAN MONASTRY 
IN LUTHER’S TIME 
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If Professor McGiffert’s book is to be 
regarded as the best popular work on 
Luther, Dr. Preserved Smith’s volume 
must surely be accorded the first place in 
the library of the student and preacher. 
It is not, however, written from the 
theological point of view, and it is free 
from ecclesiastical bias and preposses- 
sion. The efforts of the author are 
directed toward an accurate delineation 
of Luther’s career and an_ intimate 
knowledge of the man himself in all his 
mental, moral and physical characteris- 
tics. To accomplish well this double 
purpose Dr. Smith has thoroly acquaint- 
ed himself with the latest researches in 
the details of Luther biography, and has 
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(Century) 


and ecclesiastical conceptions are not 
treated as subjects of special interest in 
themselves, but only as they reveal the 
man or bear upon his work as a success- 
ful leader in the uprising against preva- 
lent abuses and a revolt against oppres- 
sive power. This account of Luther, 
based on the most recent and careful 
scholarship, is written with due perspec- 
tive in a style that is clear in expression 
and swift in movement. The reader 
gains a distinct impression of the larger 
outlines of Luther’s life and work, while 
the details are not distorted or too much 
obscured. The work falls little short of. 
being an ideal popular life of a great 
man. 


studied carefully the reformer’s writ- 
ings, particularly his “table talk” and 
letters, wherein Luther most fully re- 


veals himself. The author does not hesi- 
tate to present the evidences of Lu- 
ther’s grossness as well as those of his 
vreatness. He does not try to justify 
Luther's harshness and blunders in 
the matters of the Peasants’ Revolt 
and the bigamy of Philip, but regards 
the reformer’s relations to both as the 
greatest blots upon h’s career. One 
of the pleasantest features of the book 
is the large number of Luther's letters 
freshly translated by the author into ex- 
cellent English. An unusual and _ alto- 
gether welcome side of Luther, whose 
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outward and public life was so crowded 
and stormy, is shown in such delightful 
and sometimes playful letters as the one 
concerning the Diet of Birds, or that 
directed to his little son, Hans, or the 
simulated complaint against Wolfgang, 
his servant. It is characteristic of Dr. 
Smith’s work that these translations do 
not misrepresent the spirit of the orig- 
inal, but they are often so far from be- 
ing literal that they would not stand the 
strain of polemical usage. Occasional 
notes and a good bibliography add to the 
serviceableness of the volume. 

When we turn from these American 
studies to the extended biography of 
Luther by Prof. Hartmann Grisar, S. J., 
University of Innsbruck, we find our- 
selves at once in another atmosphere of 
investigation and presentation, as well as 
in another language (German). The 
changed point of view is signaled in the 
introduction, where the author declares 
that the question of Luther’s divine mis- 
sion is a point of highest interest, and, 
while but one chapter is specifically de- 
voted to it, nevertheless it is really under 
general consideration thruout the whole 
work. This, then, we may expect to be 
a biography in which the old religious 
interests and controversies are predom- 
inant, however well they may be held in 
leash and regulated by a high regard for 
scientific accuracy. But the author’s 
avowed purpose of freeing the life of 
Luther from all legendary elements and 
his emphasis on the objectivity and un- 
polemical character of his work lead one 
to expect many departures from the type 
of Luther biography presented in Deni- 
fle’s book, the tone and content of which 
Grisar himself severely criticised. And 
this expectation is largely fulfilled by a 
reading of the two bulky volumes al- 
ready published. Scores of derogatory 
stories and incidents which have been 
associated with Luther are cast aside as 
worthless, altho generally given first in 
full detail. There is usually a reserve in 
pronouncing judgment and always a 
lack of violence and invective, which dis- 
tinguish Professor Grisar’s method from 
that of many Catholic writers on this 
subject. 


He 


gives no countenance to the 


moral aspersions that have been cast on 
Luther's early career, and dissents from 
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the theory that moral corruption was the 
cecasion of his revolt from Rome. He 
is always careful to present both Prot- 
estant and Catholic views of contested 
points, and his results are enforced by a 
large array of evidence.. Some of the 
features of Professor Grisar’s work 
which call for special attention are his 
emphasis on Luther’s superficial knowl- 
edge of scholasticism and early depar- 
ture from Catholic standards of teach- 
ing, his theory of a bitter strife on the 
part of Luther against the “observants” 
of his order, and the assignment of the 
real origin of Luther’s revolt to these 
causes, reinforced by the reformer’s con- 
tentious nature, his pride, self-conscious- 
ness and other like elements of his 
peculiar psychological make up. Indeed, 
one gets the impression that the author’s 
main effort is directed toward account- 
ing for Luther’s life and work on the 
basis of his unusual psychological devel- 
opment and character as opposed to the 
notion of his religious inspiration and 
reaction against current abuses. Grisar 
would say that Luther made his sur- 
roundings rather than his surroundings 
him, and that in the process the sources 
of his inspiration were by no means the 
divinest elements in human nature. In 
presenting this view the author can 
hardly be called impartial. It is neces- 
sary to use much conjecture and to do 
some violence to Luther’s statements in 
order to find a place for his struggle 
with the “observants.”’ Side by side with 
impartial judgments frequently stand 
unwarranted inductions from some of 
Luther’s fugitive utterances, enforced 
by the suspicions of his enemies. The 
groupings of Luther’s sayings on partic- 
ular themes, especially when torn from 
their contexts and pieced together by a 
running commentary from the author, 
are more liable than not to give false or 
distorted impressions of Luther’s ideas 
and character. Such blemishes tend 
strongly to weaken confidence in Gri- 
sar’s work, yet it must be sa’d that if 
the third volume maintains the same 
standard as these two, this Luther biog- 
raphy will take its place as the best 
Catholic contribution to the subject, 
altho it will add noth:ng to our knowl- 
edge of the man and contribute but little 
toward revealing the secret of his power. 
CHarLes E, HESSELGRAVE, 
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The Door in the Wall and Other Stories. 
By H. G. Wells. Illustrated with pho- 
togravures from photcgraphs by Alvin 
Langdon Coburn. 15x11 inches. Edi- 
tion limited to 600 copies. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley. $7.50. 

This sumptuous edition of some of 
Wells’s earliest stories shows how he has 
advanced in public esteem. Some of us 
already have them in our scrap books, 
clipped from stray magazines or Sunday 
supplements, as they first appeared, in 


smudgy and careless print, and treas-- 


ured thru the years as we only treasure 
the jewels we have discovered for our- 
selves in the mass of rubbish which 
pours from the press. And to such 
early lovers of Wells it is an especial de- 
light to find them now, for the first time, 
in a setting worthy of their unique char- 
acter; on paper that it gives one a thrill 
of sensuous delight to shut one’s eyes 
and feel of, printed with type designed 
by F. W. Goudy, whose taste in typog- 
raphy is unexcelled in America, and il- 
lustrated by A. L. Coburn, whose photo- 
graphs harmonize with the _ illusive 
atmosphere of the tales. From the 
purely literary point of view Mr. Wells 
has never done anything better than these, 
for he was most of a poet when he was 
most of a scientist, and since he has gone 
in so heavily for sociology he has lost 
that delicacy of touch and suggestion of 
symbolism which were the charm of his 
first work. Some of these e‘ght tales con- 
tain in miniature the germ of his later 
novels, and we can discern in them the 
folded cotyledons that afterward were 
expanded into the full grown plant. “The 
Star,” for example, is the first sketch of 
“In the Days of the Comet,” and the tale 
is vastly superior to the novel in effec- 
tiveness. In the “Dream of Armaged- 
don” we see the author’s first vision of 
that future state of society, commercial- 
ism, relentlessly carried to the extreme, 
which he afterward developed in detail 
in “When the Sleeper Wakes.” But the 
most brilliant achievement of his imagi- 
native symbolism is “The Country of the 
Blind,” the story of an isolated valley of 
the Andes, whose inhabitants had long 
since gone blind when an explorer tum- 
bled into their midst. He recalled the 
proverb “In the country of the blind the 
one-eyed man is king,” and prepared to 
demonstrate his superiority. But he 
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finds himself at a disadvantage at once, 
and fights a losing battle against the 
power of public opinion.- A single indi- 
vidual, even exceptionally gifted, is pow- 
erless to disturb seriously a settled and 
organized community. The people laugh 
at his pretensions to superior vision, his 
stories of distant mountains and other 
lands. One young girl is captivated by 
these poetical fancies of his and loves 
him because of them, but refuses to take 

him as a husband until he is cured by a 

surgical operation, which, by removing 

his eyeballs, will make a normal man of 
him. What his decision was and whether 
it was the right one we will leave to the 
reader’s imagination and judgment. If 
he knows the author he will know his 
solution. 

& 

A Little Pilgrimage in Italy. By Olive M. 
Potter. With 8 colored plates and 89 
other illustrations by Yoshio Markino. 
Pp. 360. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $4. 

One of the most handsome travel- 
books recently published is this Italian 
Pilgrimage, printed in Edinburgh, and 
issued with the Houghton Mifflin im- 


THE LAMPLIGHTER AT GUBLIO 


From a drawing by Yoshio Markino, illustrating 
“A Little Pilgrimage in Italy” (Houghton) 








print. The illustrations lend much of its 
attractiveness, and are notable in their 
variety of subject and method; so that 
the volume is for no cons‘deration to be 
overlooked because it treats of a well- 
traveled road. The chapters on Arezzo, 
Siena, Perugia, and other towns of 
northern and central Italy are written by 
one who commands a graceful style and 
brings to her writing love of the land, its 
traditions, and its literature. 


& 


Literary Notes 


...."The Pigeon,” John Galsworthy’s lat- 
est play, is a fantasy on the subject of charity. 
Mr. Walkley, of the London Times, writes 
that the pockets of the hero, one Christopher 
Wellwyn, “are ‘spiritually’ one enormous hole. 
Sympathy for the outcasts, just friendliness, 
liking, is what he feels.” His pensioners 
include a flower girl, a Frenchman and a cab- 
man. “Then comes the parson, who preaches 
repentance and reform.” There are other re- 
formers—-a professor and a J. P. These, 
and the somewhat sentimental hero, argue and 
quarrel about the protégés, who do not pros- 
per under these conditions. The play has 
been selected for the opening of Mr. Ames’s 
Little Theater in New York. 

....Besides The Pigeon, Mr. Ames is to 
produce Arthur Schnitzler’s Anatol. This 
“sequence of dialogs,” all of them cynical 
and most of them brilliant, had been “para- 
phrased for the English stage” by Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker (Mitchell Kennerley; $1),° who 
produced it in London. We are informed 
that Mr. Ames does not plan to use the 
Sarker version: and this is regrettable, for 
as a translator the Englishman has turned out 
a piece of work much more striking than any 
of his original plays. Anatol, an idle young 
bachelor of Vienna, his friend Max, and va- 
rious ladies of Anatol’s acquaintance (as well 
as of Max’s) move thru the scenes of this 
frankly unmoral “sequence” with all the illu- 
sion of life. The effectiveness of the stage 
production of Anatol is conditioned only by 
the cleverness of the company presenting it, 
and the good judgment of the stage director 
in eliminating the less vital episodes. 


...-A little volume on The Culture of An- 
cient Israel (Bloch), by Aaron P. Drucker, 
M.A., contains an enthusiastic account of the 
art, music, poetry and drama of the Hebrews 
as evidenced in the Old Testament. The 


author would have done better had he adopt- 
ed still more of the results of modern criti- 
cism and pressed less vigorously the claims 
for the drama. 
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....We call the attention of students of 
the deeper aspects of the labor problem to 
Attitude of American Courts in Labor Cases, 
by George G. Groat, Professor of Economics 
and Sociology in Ohio Wesleyan University. 
It is scholarly and breaks new ground (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co.; $2). 

....Abundant information about the writ- 
ings, royal scribes and keepers of archives of 
the ancient Egyptians will be found in E. C. 
Richardson's deliglitful essay on Old Egyp- 
tian Librarians (Scribners; 75 cents). The 
facts are drawn from such sources as the 
Book of the Dead and Prof. Breasted’s An- 
cient Records. 


...-Alys Hallard has very admirably trans- 
lated from the French of the lady who signs 
herself Pierre de Coulevair. The Heart of 
Life (Dutton, pp. 401; $1.25). The author 
is a master of platitude whose sentiment, 
however, is often admirable and whose pop- 
ularity is considerable. Here we have in- 
trospection, retrospection, and passing com- 
ment on all the kinds of people one meets at 
German and Swiss resorts no less than at 
Paris; all of it very leisurely in style and 
with a wealth of literary and casual allusion. 


.... Special interest attaches to the books 
by Robert Louis Stevenson shown in the 
Houghton Mifflin Co. exhibition of bindings 
by Miss L. Averill Cole, at the publishers’ 
rooms in Fifth avenue, New York. Every 
volume contains an inscription by the author 
to the restaurant-keeper of Monterey, and the 
“Jekyll and Hyde” dedication suggests that 
a far stranger case than that described would 
be R. L. S. forgetting Jules Simoneau, or 
Simoneau forgetting R. L. S. The restaurant 
keeper was, before his emigration to America, 
a prosperous merchant of Nantes; but in the 
years following Stevenson’s departure from 
California he sank lower and lower, and took 
to peddling tamales in the streets. Simoneau 
always refused to sell his Stevensons, how- 
ever, and when he died, in 1908, at the age 
of eighty-nine years, he directed that the 
books should be sold only on condition that 
they be permanently preserved as one collec- 
tion, and that they should not go out of the 
State of California. Nor have they done so, 
rermanently; they are the property of a San 
Francisco bibliophile who has had them re- 
bound by Miss Cole—one of the best known 
and most able of American binders. The de- 
sign is of laurel leaves inlaid in greens and 
purples on olive-green levant. The linings 
are of purple silk. The books are shown in 
a chest of Monterey cypress wood elaborately 
carved and bound with wrought copper. The 
Stevenson-Simoneau collection is only a part 
of Miss Cole’s exhibition, which closes on 
March 9. 
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.... There are some fine inspirational chap- 
ters for Lenten reading in Dr. Arthur W. 
Robinson’s Spiritual Progress (Longmans) 
to which the Bishop of London has written 
a laudatory introduction. 


....Great Pictures as Moral Teachers 
(Winston Co., Phila.), by Henry E. Jackson, 
contains twenty reproductions with rambling 
remarks about some moral lesson suggested 
to the author by each picture or its title. The 
artistic judgments are no better than the lit- 
erary style. 

....The lectures of Rev. John Barbour, 
D. D., delivéred originally at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary on “The Importance of Mu- 
sic to the Culture and Work of the Minis- 
try” are worthy of wide reading on the part 
of ministers and theological students, and 
their publication bythe author under the title 
Ministers and Music (Maysville, Ky.; 50 
cents) is most welcome 

....The translator of Family 
Richard Wagner, Mr. Ellis, describes this 
new contribution to the biography of the 
composer as “delightful”; but, important tho 
the letters are to one who wishes to know all 
the circumstances and psychology of the mas- 
ter, we find the letters rather too much con- 
cerned with Wagner’s need of money in the 
beginning and insistence upon good contracts 
at the end. The volume extends to something 
vver 3c0 pages and would run far beyond this 
limit if the pronoun of the first person singu- 
lar did not fortunately take up so little space. 
(Family Letters of Richard Wagner, trans- 
lated by William Ashton Ellis. Macmillan, 
pp. 307; $1.35.) 

....Edgar Jepson has enriched our acquain- 
tance by introducing us io Pollyooly (Bobbs- 
Merrill; $1.25) a delightful little London girl, 
who at the age of twelve, attempts the sup- 
port of her small self and a baby brother 
called “The Lump.” She kecomes the digni- 
fied housekeeper of a whimsica! young barris- 
ter in the Inner Temple, and if the reader 
is immediately reminded of Dick Swiveller 
and the Marchioness, and they are pleasant old 
acquaintances to be recalled. Pollycoly and 
the Hon. John Ruffin are quite as fascinating 
and much more respettahle, and their adven- 
tures in the city of London are absolutely 
original. We leave the tiny heroine learning 
to dance, that she may go on the stage. for a 
schoolboy scion of the English nob'lity in- 
forms her that: “Fellows don’t marry house- 
keepers. But if you're going on the staze-— 
dancing too—that makes it all right.” And 
as we are quite sure that. nothing can spoil 
Pollyooly, with her clear littie head and her 
loving devotion to the Lump, we would not 
thwart her honorable ambition. 


Letters of 


Pebbles 


‘TowNe—I used to think that the best thing 
to cure a cold was whisky, but on second 
thought— 

Drowne—You mean on 
thought,” I suppose? 


“sober second 


“AND now, sir.” thundered the bullying 
lawyer, “tell the court what you were doing 
in the interim.” 

“I never went there,” retorted the witness, 
indignantly; “I stayed in the smokeroom all 
the evening.”—New York Evening Mail. 


ANOTHER correspondent says that it is safe 
to say nine out of every ten—some say ninety 
out of every hundred—of the people even in 
the imperial province are in sympathy with 
the rebels—Missionary Herald. 


For history as she is remade consult the 
Congressional Record. This from the oration 
of Martin E. Dies, tribune of the people from 
Texas: , 

“Like the Bourbons of old, he [the Peerless 
Leader] has learned nothing and forgotten nothing 
le has profited nothing from the lessons of Mos 
cow, Leipzig, and Waterloo.” 


Such is fame in the mouth of a Congressman! 


KinG GEorGE was visiting at a country house 
near the scene of one of Oliver Cromwell’s 
battles. Strolling out one morning alone he 
met the village blacksmith. “I say, my good 
fellow,” said his Majesty, genially, “I un- 
derstand there was a big battle fought here?” 

“Well-er,” stammered the blacksmith, recoz- 
nizing and saluting the King, “) did ’ave a 
round or two with Bill the postman, but I 
didn't know your Majesty ’ad ’eard of it.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


IN DOUBT. 

Carolyn Wells, in Life. 
We read an author’s printed fame, 
And yet how can we speak his name? 


Do you suppose it is the thing 
To talk of Mr. J. M. Synge? 


Is that of syllables too stingy? 
And should we call him Mr. Synge? 


Or is it even more distingué 
To speak of Mr. J. M. Synger 


To my mind it sounds light and springy, 
Quite carelessly to call it Synge. 


And then again the accents ring gay, 
If we insist on Mr. Synge, 


And yet our claim to truth may hinge 
On simply saying J. M. Synge. 


While certainlv there's no denying, 
It may be called correctly Synge. 


1 shake my head—and wonder dumbly 
If haply “they” pronounce it Chumly! 
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Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft: : 


Mr. RooseEvett placed the manage- 
ment of his canvass, last week, in the 
hands of Senator Dixon, of Montana, 
and the Senator promptly gave to the 
public a statement, which had been ap- 
proved at a conference with the candi- 
date and several members of his cam- 
paign committee. In this statement he 
said : 

“The lack of positive leadership during the 
past three years has turned a Republican ma- 
jority of sixty in the House of Representatives 
into an adverse Democratic majority of sev- 
enty; has changed a two-thirds vote in the 
Senate into a bare political control of that 
body, and temporarily has lost control of a 
dozen Republican States of the North and 
West. The lack of leadership, of statesman- 
ship, has produced a condition of business be- 
wilderment which has halted the prosperity 
of the whole country. There can be no cure 
for this industrial stagnation unless we sub- 
stitute a policy of progressive and constructive 


legislation which shall meet modern conditions 
with modern laws.” 


It is not true, of course, that lack of 
leadership “during the past three years” 
has made these changes in the House, 
the Senate and the State governments, 
for the changes took place at the elec- 
tions in November, 1910, a year and a 
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quarter ago. They were due to the Re- 
publican party’s revision of the tariff in 
1909. With respect to that revision there 
was “positive leadership” in the Senate 
and the House, but it was leadership of 
a poor kind, being that of Mr. Aldrich 
and Mr. Payne. The President sought 
to improve their work. For his earnest 
attempts to improve it he should have 
some credit. At all events, he should 
not be held responsible, alone, for the 
tariff blunder which caused a_ political 
revolution at the polls. And the criticism 
is scarcely acceptable when it is offered 
by, or in the interest of, his predecessor, 
who made no effort in seven years to im- 
prove the tariff laws, and of whose opin- 
ions concerning the tariff the people of 
the United States up to the present tim: 
have no knowledge. We remember that 
on one occasion he did commend Mr. 
Taft’s plan of revising by means of data 
procured by a board or commission. 

In the same statement Mr. Dixon re- 
marks that “the only hope left to those 
Republicans who are opposing the nom- 
ination of Colonel Roosevelt” (meaning 
the supporters of President Taft) is “to 
control, thru the prostitution of Federal 
patronage,” the delegates from the 
South, together with delegates from 
some Eastern States where they “are 
named in conventions largely contrclled 
by political bosses.”” The use of Federal 
patronage to control the selection and 
votes of delegates is to be deplored and 
condemned. Convincing proof that Mr. 
Taft is so using it has not yet been 
shown. But Mr. Dixon and Mr. Roose- 
velt must remember what was done in 
1908, when Mr. Roosevelt was Presi- 
dent. They have not forgotten, we pre- 
sume, how delegates from the South 
were procured for Mr. Taft, and how 
effectively the “steam roller’s” work was 
done at the convention. 

We are confident that many true 
friends of Mr. Roosevelt do not regard 
with satisfaction and approva! this first 
official utterance of his campaign man- 
ager, this attack upon the President, as 
to whose high character and exceptional 
qualifications Mr. Roosevelt has repeat- 
edly spoken with force and elequence. 

We think the Republican party ought 
to nominate Mr. Taft for a second term. 
We regret that Mr. Roosevelt has set out 
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to prevent his nomination and to become 
the party’s nominee in his place. We be- 
lieve that Mr. Taft deserves the nomina- 
tion. It has been the custom of the 
party to nominate its Presidents for a 
second term. Why should Mr. Taft be 
the first to suffer the humiliation of con- 
demnation and exclusion? Mr. Roose- 
velt has given no reason. He has not 
said to the public that Mr. Taft is not 
now the man whom he described less 
than four years ago in the following 
words: 

“I do not believe there can be foufhd in the 
whole country a man so well fitted to be Pres- 
ident. He is not only absolutely fearless, 
disinterested and upright, but he has the wid- 
est acquaintance with the nation’s needs, with- 
out and within, and the broadest sympathies 
with all our citizens. He would be as em- 
phatically a President, of the plain people as 
Lincoln, and yet not Lincoln himself would 
be freer from the least taint of demagogy.’ 

In office, Mr. Taft has faithfully and 
earnestly supported the policies with 
which Mr. Roosevelt's name was asso- 
ciated. He has been and is a sane Pro- 
gressive. Nothing more progressive has 
been proposed by a President in many 
years than his peace treaties and his 
urgent recommendation that all the hgh- 
est offices in the postal and customs and 
internal revenue services be taken out of 
politics and made subject to the merit 
rules. These are the offices which he is 
now accused of using improperly in his 
own interest. He is progressive with 
respect to conservation, reciprocity, pub- 
licity for campaign contributions, econ- 
omy and efficiency. He stands now for 
a downward revision of the tariff, the 
measure of it to be determined by data 
procured by a competent board. He 
would exclude logrolling and bargain- 
ing from tariff revision. He is a better 
Progressive than Mr. Rooseevlt, for the 
latter, we believe, as an advocate of the 
recall of court decisions, is a reactionary. 
We have some testimony about Mr. 
Taft as “the true friend of reform” in 
a letter written three and a half years 
ago by Mr. Roosevelt, who then said: 

“To permit the direction of our public af- 
fairs to fall alternately into the hands of rev- 
olutionaries and reactionaries, of the extreme 
radicals of unrest and of the bizoted conser- 
vatives who recognize no wrongs to remedy, 
would merely mean that the nation had em- 


barked on a feverish course of violent oscilla- 
tion which would be fraught with great tem- 
porary trouble, and would produce no ade- 
quate good in the end. 

“The true friend of reform, the true foe to 
abuses, is the man who steadily perseveres in 
righting wrongs, in warring against abuses, 
but whose character and training are such that 
he never promises what he cannot periorm, 
that he always a little more than makes good 
what he does promise, and that, while steadily 
advancing, he never permits himselt to be led 
into foolish excesses which would comings the 
very cause he champions. 

“In Mr. Taft we have a man who combines 
all of these qualities to a degree which no 
other man in our public life since the Civil 
War has surpassed.” 

If this correctly describes and charac- 
terizes Mr. Taft; why should Mr. Roose- 
velt desire to displace him, and why 
should any Progressive desire to oust 
him from office for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
benefit ? 

For several reasons Mr. Roosevelt 
ought not to be nominated. First, be- 
cause Mr. Taft deserves a renomination 
and should not be humiliated by rejec- 
tion. Again, the party would make it- 
self ridiculous by rejecting the Presi- 
dent, thus branding him as unworthy or 
incompetent, and by selecting in his 
place a candidate the most prominent 
plank in whose platform at present is 
the recall of court decisions by a major- 
ity vote at the polls. In addition, Mr. 
Roosevelt, as the nominee, would be 
weighed down by the objection to a 
third term and by the belief of a very 
large number of Americans that in ac- 
cepting a nominaiion he had broken his 
word. Can the party afford to com- 
mend in its platform its executive and 
legislative work of four years, and to 
withhold a renomination from the Presi- 
dent so closely associated with that work 
and responsible for a large part of it? 

Mr. Roosevelt and his party, if he 
should be the nominee, would have 
heavy burdens to carry, and not the 
least of these would be his treatment of 
Mr. Taft, his friend. The ex-President 
has been accustomed to extol the virtues 
of “the square deal.” If he should wrest 
the nomination from the  [lres‘dent, 
would he be able to say that a square 
deal had been given to Mr. Taft by him- 
self? Can he say now that even in his 
preliminary canvass there has been a 
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square deal for either Mr. Taft or Mr. 
La Follette? Does he relish the fre- 
quently published assertion that he has 
stabbed his old friend in the back to 
satisfy his own ambition? The third term 
objection, the promise given in 1904, the 
recall of court decisions and a divided 
party would be heavy weights, but wide- 
spread disapproval of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
treatment of Mr. Taft might be as great 
a burden as any of these. The Amer- 
ican people like fair play. 


& 


Free Sugar and an Income Tax 


Tue bills presented to the House of 
Representatives by Mr. Underwood, giv- 
ing free sugar and an income tax are not 
bad politics. They are meant for pol- 
itics, for they are not expected to 
pass the Senate and be signed by the 
President. They are meant for use be- 
fore the people, when the Democratic 
orators will say, We offered you free 
sugar, a necessity Of food in every poorest 
family, and they refused it. They do 
not care for the poor people; they are 
concerned only for the big corporation 


magnates, for the very ones who have 


been robbing on both sides, putting 
heavy burdens on the people, and then 
turning around and robbing the govern- 
ment by fraud in the customs. We have 
been expecting the Democrats to make 
some stupendous blunder, as they usual- 
ly do; but thus far not even Mr. Bryan, 
in his attacks on other Democrats, has 
succeeded in doing them or his party 
much harm, not a fraction of the harm 
which dissensions are doing in the Re- 
publican party. 

It.is good Democratic politics, because 
the asserted reduction of the cost of liv- 
ing will be made the most of. To he 
sure it is not much, a cent and half a 
pound at the most, much less than most 
people waste on candy; but put it in the 
bulk, as so many millions, and it will 
bulk large. Here comes in the bad tac- 
tics of the Republican administration. It 
should have been a prime business ofthe 
party to make it clear, by a commission 
or otherwise, to the common people what 
are the reasons for the increase in the 
cost of living. It would then have been 
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shown that the tariff, or any other legis- 
lation, or any trusts, have but a minor 
part in raising the price of all commodi- 
ties. The main cause is the enormous 
production of gold, which is the standard 
of value. But the unparalleled output of 
gold of late years has cheapened gold— 
that is, when one wants to buy with it a 
bushel of wheat, it will not buy as much 
wheat; or to reverse the order of terms, 
it has raised the value of wheat, so that 
you must pay more-gold for a bushel of 
it. But our people who are not in- 
formed on the subject, and are told that 
this, that and the other thing has caused 
the increased cost of living, will be much 
pleased at this legislative act to relieve 
the burden, when it is a relief they never 
will feel, since the cause of high prices 
lies much beyond Congress, . It is in 
Alaska and Australia and South Africa. 

Then the proposition to make up the 
loss of revenue from the poor man’s 
sugar by putting the tax on the rich men 
is also good Democratic politics, for 
it is really an income tax, and an in- 
come tax is as fair a tax, when fairly im- 
posed, as there is. It is a question, to be 
sure, whether Mr. Underwood's bill does 
impose the tax fairly. It skips the poor 
man, and that is popular; but we see no 
reason why a poor man should not pay 
his share of the tax, if his share is not 
so small.as not to be worth collecting. 
The bill exempts incomes not over 
$5,000; but why should not incomes of 
four or three or two thousand dollars 
pay their fair tax? There is no good rea- 
son, unless it be that the exemption of 
the smaller incomes is good politics. 

It is none the less geod politics, be- 
cause the Democratic leaders cannot ex- 
pect it to pass the Republican Senate, 
and that will be charged against the Re- 
publican party. It can hardly pass the 
Senate, because it is an attempt to get 
around the decision of the Supreme 
Court that an income law is unconstitu- 
tional. Mr. Underwood proposes to get 
around this decision by calling every 
man’s work a “business,” inasmuch as 
the Supreme Court decided that to tax 
the business ‘of corporations is constitu- 
tional. So the bill simply extends the 
corporation law and calls the employ- 
ment of the teacher, the clergyman, the 
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lawyer, the artist, a business, as well as 
that of every partnership. Thus sixty 


million dollars is to be received to make . 


up for the fifty millions lost on sugar. 
It is a fair way of taxation, but we do 
not see that it fairly escapes the reasons 
for the adverse decision of the Supreme 
Court. An amendment is now before 
the States to allow the income tax, and 
we should wait to see if it can be ap- 
proved, rather than to sneak in even a 
good measure by indirection. Never- 
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theless, the decision was by a divided 
court, and it might be that, if the bill 
should pass the Senate and the Presi- 
dent, the Supreme Court might now al- 
low it to be valid. 

We commend the astuteness of the 
Democratic leaders and they have given 
the Republican leaders a stiff task to 
meet. The two biils are in essence rea- 
sonable and popular, but they will have 
a hard road to travel; and whether en- 
acted or not they will give the Republi- 
can party also a hard road to travel, 
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William Dean Howells 


For a half century-—-good measure and 
now spilling over into a second half— 
William Dean Howells has been a fore- 
most figure in our national literature. 
Coming home from Venice shortly after 
our Civil War, he left his name and his 
exquisitely beautiful handwriting as a 
record of his work for his great conti- 
nental republic, done in a republic of a 
different sort that had controlled the 
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commercial world for four hundred 
vears. One of the briefest yet saddest 
letters copied in the consular books was 
that telling the sorrow felt in his own 
heart for the murder of his great chief, 
Lincoln, at Washington. 

His own official career was soon end- 
ed, and his dearer relation to American 
life begun. As “traveler and roveler,” 
as he has described himself, he came 
home, and from that day on his true life 
has grown of continental importance. 
No American can visit Italy without 
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feeling a just pride in the record of our 
wisest and most observant sightseer dis- 
played in every bookshop and on every 
hotel table. It has become the guide, 
philosopher and friend of every scholar- 
ly traveler. As a keen-eyed, fair .and 
fearless observer he has laid before us 
what he saw and knew, not what he 
fancied he saw and guessed he knew. 
Weaknesses he has touched tenderly, al- 
most as if he loved them; vices he has 
handled without gloves. Many a middle 
age pretty romance floats away from 
Venice past the Lido, and will never re- 
turn, but many a homely virtue has come 
to stand firmly on that shaky foundation 
of Venetian mud and granite, and the 
island city is the lovelier for it. 

Sut he came home to his wider use- 
fulness as guide, altruistic philosopher 
and friend to the bottom millions, and 
his name there also is an international 
asset. Trained in the West as a journal- 
ist, with a side glance in his happiest 
moments into the field of verse, where 
his sweetest and our sweetest blossoms 
may be found by those who are willing to 
listen to the undertone of “still, sad 
music of humanity” that continually stirs 
those blossoms, he entered with. swift 
feet upon that wonderful race which was 
to be his in the end. He earned a doc- 
torate in various journalistic offices, 
whether he got it or not then from the 
universities. He perfected himself to 
that finest radiance in the pure English 
style of writing, and later, when the uni- 
versities began looking his way, they 
took off their smoked glasses, gave him 
the honors, and would gladly have pro- 
moted him to the chair of English un- 
defiled had he seen a clear light in that 
direction, 

Taking such rewards as lay in his way, 
and declining others that beckoned him 
away from his chosen path, he went still 
further east and sat in the editorial chair 
of the Atlantic, and in Cambridge and 
Boston won choice friendships which he 
has made notable in one of the best 
hooks ever written, commemorative of 
delightful evenings at delightful fire- 
sides. Meanwhile he was making the 
unhandsome detail, the homespun of 
daily life in New England, New York 
and the West stand out in contrast with 
the unmoral yet fashionable tinsel of an 
ambitious society. For along with the 
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touch that was graceful and healing he 
had perfected the surgical touch which 
has since led him away from the poetry 
of American simple life to the pathos of 
it, to the haunts of pain, sorrow and the 
canker that may eat its way into the 
heart of the Beautiful Republic. 
Traveler and noveler he has been ever 
since — keen-eyed traveler, sometimes 
sad-eyed noveler, but always in both 
traveling toward that goal, as he sees it, 
of highest, helpfulest friend of human- 
ity, that good physician who smiles at 
the milder follies of the race, but lays 
bare to the knife the succulent sources 
of evil. His has been the best that a 
good heart may earn, the gladdest re- 
ward that persistent honesty may claim. 
Many have long since passed him in ‘the 
race as “best sellers,” but none can look 
back from a loftier hight. on a more 
shining fame than will, in our judgment, 
be his. Not yet is it time to think of 
sunset for him. Not yet 
“The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” 
Rather let it be that future years may 
sing: bid 


“Another race hath been, and other palms are 
” - 
won. 


a 
A Literary Dearth 


OF the career and achievements of our 
most beloved author and editor, Mr. 
Howells, we have spoken in the previous 
editorial. But such an occasion as the 
great banquet given him by Colonel 
Harvey has its general no less than its 
personal uses. It offers opportunity to 
estimate our civilization, because there 
is no more trustworthy index of prog- 
ress than productiveness in the fields of 
literature and art, including in art those 
social amenities which are among the 
finest achievements of the intellectual 
life. 

Looked at in this large and detached 
way, the Howells dinuer was in a meas- 
ure disappointing. In the list of guests 
were names of men and women who 
have given forth ideas, but the number 
of such was not large, and there was a 
curious absence of writers who have 
deeply influenced American thought. 
An extraordinary proportion of the list 
consisted of names associated with light 
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and ephemeral work, pleasing but unim- 
portant stories, trifling verse, magazine 
“specialties” and good newspaper re- 
porting. 

The interpretation of such a guest list 
is obviously not a suitable subject for 
criticism. The dinner was given by a 
popular magazine to one of its staff, and 
that fact would naturally limit the selec- 
tion of names, which is no more to be 
questioned by the public than are the 
grounds upon which we choose our asso- 
ciates or the friends that we invite to 
our houses. It is, however, in order to 
inquire how far the composition of the 
guest list for a tribute to an eminent 
man reveals either the actual intellectual 
productivity of the community or the 
recognition which intellectual productiv- 
ity receives. 

It is the answer to these questions 
which the Howells dinner (perhaps 
quite unconsciously) offered that is un- 
deniably disappointing. If the English- 
man or the Frenchman a hundred years 
from now who happens to be curious 
about the intellectual life of America in 
1912 shall chance upon a. list of the 
Howells dinner guests and shall be able 
to obtain samples of the authorship 
which the list represented, and if beyond 
these data he can get no information, he 
will necessarily conclude that America 
had ceased to produce or Lad not yet 
begun to produce a literature rich in 
ideas. He will ask if our vigorous indi- 
vidualistic life had produced no histo- 
rians, no philosophers, no great names in 
natural science, no publicists able to 
clothe their serious thought upon the 


problems of government and _ social 
organization in a form sufficiently 
attractive to be called literature. He 


will ask whether the American people 
really had no such writers or whether 
they may have existed and been un- 
known, not only to the masses, but even 
to the recognized literary set. 

Which of these possible explanations 
is the true one? Have we no serious 
writers now whose work is worthy to be 
called literature, or are the American 
people so incapable of being interested 
in ideas that serious writers get no hear- 
ing and practically are never read? 
Have we strong and admirable writers 


whose very names are unknown among 
the magazinists and producers of “best 
sellers” who pass for literary folk in a 
society which cares for nothing more 
substantial than pleasantly phrased tri- 
fles and gossipy talk, from which any- 
thing so heavy as a vigorous bit of dis- 
cussion, a contribution to scholarship or 
a careful essay in constructive criticism 
must be expurgated ? 

We find it easier to ask these ques- 
tions than to answer them. 

as 
Public Speaking in Colleges 


[r often falls to the lot of the editor 
of THe INDEPENDENT in his multiple 
personalities to visit universities and col- 
leges in various parts of the United 
States, and in so doing he cannot refrain 
from making comparisons and drawing 
from them conclusions which seem to his 
own mind to have a certain validity, al- 
tho he realizes that they are easily dis- 
puted and impossible to prove. One such 
conclusion is that, as a rule, there is a 
great deal more interest taken by the stu- 
dents in public speaking in the Western 
institutions than in the Eastern, and in 
the smaller institutions than in the 
larger. We have in mind, tho we do not 
adduce it as evidence in support of 
our view, a debate we recently attended 
between two of the leading literary so- 
cieties of two of the largest universities 
of the East, the Zelosophic of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the Barnard, 
Columbia University, at which there was 
an audience of a dozen, not the tradi- 
tional baker’s dozen, but the ordinary 
modern American baker’s dozen, that is 
each debater had two auditors if they 
had divided them up. At the regular 
triangular league debate between these 
two universities, held at Columbia the 
following week, there was naturally a 
better attendance; as near as we could 
estimate about one-half of one per cent. 
of the student body at Columbia turned 
out to hear it. About the same time we 
attended a State oratorical contest at In- 
dianapolis and found the largest hall of 
the capital packed with enthusiastic stu- 
dents, some of them coming long dis- 
tances at considerable sacrifice, and the 
boxes occupied by the prominent men of 
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the State, among them Senator Bev- 
eridge, who won his spurs in such a con- 
test not very many years ago. We hap- 
pened to be in Beloit when the news 
came that the representative of that col- 
lege had won the interstate conmpetition, 
and the whole town went wild, with 
ringing the bells and building bonfires, 
with singing of songs, yelling of yells 
and making speeches, just such a general 
jubilation as we have often seen in the 
East over a football victory, but never 
for a triumph of an intellectual charac- 
ter. 

One reason for the greater popularity 
of speaking contests in the West is be- 
cause there they served as the chief out- 
let for college patriotism long before 
athletics came into the field. Competi- 
tive oratory had been for years the chief 
occasion of intercollegiate meets in 
Western States, while football was there 
known only by name. Many of the 


Western men now prominent in national . 


politics were trained in these contests, 
which indeed may truly be called the be- 
ginning of their public careers, for the 
winner of a State or an interstate orator- 
ical contest achieved more than an aca- 
demic renown, He was already looked 
upon by the public as “a coming man,” 
just as in England a successful debater 
in the Oxford Union is regarded as “‘ear- 
marked” for Parliament. 

Later the tidal wave of athleticism 
swept over the United States from East 
to West, and became the dominant inter- 
est everywhere. At the same time inter- 
collegiate debating was introduced in 
Eastern institutions, where, however, it 
never has risen above the rank of a 
minor sport. The Western universities 
also adopted the debating system to 
some extent, but it has not altogether 
displaced the old-fashioned oratorical 
contest. It is not desirable that it should, 
for both forms of public speaking have 
The 
debate provides a training in quick- 
wittedness and team play and command 
of material. On the other hand, the de- 
bater may come to put too high a value 
upon sharp tactics and may learn the 
dangerous lesson that it is as easy for a 
man to talk on the wrong side as on the 
right. In delivering a formal oration 
there is not the same excuse for insin- 
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cerity, since each speaker can choose his 
own subject and side. He can present 
his appeal in an orderly and complete 
manner and adorn it with sentiment and 
poetry to his taste. His danger is that 
for lack of adverse criticism he may 
conceal vacuity of thought and defects 
of reasoning by the flowers of rhetoric. 
The debate is practically confined to cur- 
rent political questions. The intercol- 
legiate oration has a wider range and 
deals often with classical, biographical, 
literary and religious themes. The de- 
bate affords the best training for the 
bar, the oration for the pulpit. If some 
future historian should construct his the- 
ory of American education upon a col- 
lection of the programs of intercol- 
legiate contests East and West he would 
be apt to come to the conclusion that the 
Western colleges were founded for the 
purpose of training men in classical and 
literary lines under religious auspices, 
while the Eastern colleges were secular 
and utilitarian, and devoted chiefly to 
finance and politics. 


. s 
The British Bacchae 


THOsE modern mznads who are just 
now infesting London are hardly less 
mad than those who tore Orpheus to 
pieces : 

“When by the rout that made the hideous roar 


His gory visage down the stream was sent. 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore.” 


They have the same lawless passion 
which was then inspired by the Bacchic 


rites; when men were excluded from 
their wild dances at the peril of life; 
only these bacche who follow Mrs. 
Pankhurst are crying for the fellowship 
of men in all political service. They are 
so determined on it that they will buffet 
the men and smash their shops, and pray 
to be arrested and imprisoned. 

They want to call attention to their 
wrongs. That is all right. Let them 
do it in a decent, respectable, civilized, 
not to say ladylike, way. They want to 
get rights by doinz wrongs. Those 
shopkeepers in Piccadilly have done 
them no wrong that they should go with 
hammers and stones and destroy twenty- 
five thousand dollars’ worth of plate 
glass. Prime Minister Asquith does not 
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believe in woman's suffrage, and he has 
the right to his wrong opinion ; but that 
is no reason for assaulting his house. 
He is not likely to be made amenable by 
such arguments. The other evening, 
Mr. Lloyd-George tried to make a speech 
in favor of woman suffrage and their 
hideous rout howled him down, a per- 
formance which gave no evidence of fit- 
ness for the ballot. Their whole cam- 
paign is disgusting and absurd. 

Suddenly, without suspicion by the 
police of their intention, the conspirators, 
worthy of Kipling’s description of the 
sex, descended on Mr. Asqui-h’s house 
and on the most fashionable shops in 
London and smashed the windows as 
far and fast as they could until arrested. 
Mrs. Pankhurst, who lately visited us, 
was the leader, and gained the title of 
martyr she madly wanted by being sent 
to prison for hard labor for two months, 
and dozens of others were similarly pun- 
ished. This time the magistrates showed 
no leniency. Why should they? Why 
should rich, well-dressed women be 
treated with more mercy than a slat- 
ternly harridan who disturbs the peace? 
She should rather be punished more se- 
verely. She puts herself in their class. 
We trust that her apostalate to this 
country found no converts to her pro- 
gram. The way our women take here 
to gain their rights will work in Eng- 
land also, given time to educate the 
women as well as the men. This way 
never will. 

They defend themselves by saying that 
the coal miners are taking a similar way, 
and that Mr. Asquith and all the Cabinet 
hasten to try to help their cause, while 
they are neglected. In the first place, 
they are not neglected. A bill to eman- 
cipate women will be introduced in 
Parliament and members of the Cabi -et 
will support it. That is the legitimate 
way. In the next place, the miners are 
not smashing windows; they have sim- 
ply stopped work, as they had the right 
to. Let the militant suffragets do the 
same. If not allowed to vote, let them 
refuse to attend to public service. Let 
them refuse to pay taxes. That was the 
legal and peaceable way that the Free 
Churchmen were doing a few years ago. 
That would be a public protest that 
would receive attention. 


river, or coast, to Miami. 
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We fully accept the cause for which 
these British bacche plead, but we are 
tempted, when the ballot is given to 
women, to desire a provision which shall 
exclude from the ballot all those who 
have been imprisoned for violence 
against the law. 

x 


Heading Southward 


THE recent celebration at Key West 
commemorates a marked stage in the 
development of internal improvement, 
hardly excelled by that which noted the 
completion of the first continental rail- 
road or the interoceanic telegraph. This 
work was carried on so quietly, and be- 
hind the shield of other €nterprises, and 
most of it in one corner of the country, 
that it called for less notoriety and ap- 
plause during its progress. It has been 
almost entirely the work of one man, al- 
tho he has kept a small army of laborers 
constantly at work since 1886—a com- 
plete quarter of a century. 

We do not know what Mr. Henry M. 
Flagler intended to do at the outset, any 
more than we know what he proposes at 
present. He talked little about his plans 
and applied for aid to no legislative body. 
It was in the year we have just men- 
tioned, 1886, that he bought the fran- 
chise of a railroad, which was to have 
been built with one end at Jacksonville 
and the other somewhere about the In- 
dian River—which is a branch of the sea, 
heading north and south along the coast 
of Florida. In just ten years this road 
was made to extend all along down the 
Miami lies 
just off the Everglades, which covers the 
whole of the peninsula for over two de- 
grees of latitude, except here and there 
a stingy bit of coast line: 

The country opened by this new road 
lay exactly as it did when the Europeans 
first discovered the country; it was the 
work of the road to string the most ro- 
mantic series of towns, along this mar- 
velous coast, and make them the winter 
homes of the Northern tourists. It be- 
gan a new history in the evolution of 
American vacations. Heretofore the 
Northerner had found his month off in 
the Adirondacks or Northern Michigan ; 
he began now to turn southward to 
escape zero and la grippe, The east 
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coast of Florida was transformed from Flagler will do for it what armies could 


a wilderness to a realm of beauty unsur- 
passed since the days of Bagdad and the 
Caliphs. Magnificent hotels were planted 
here and there, especially at St. Augus- 
tine, Palm Beach and Miami, and these 
were filled almost as soon as built. 

But Mr. Flagler was not satisfied ; his 
disposition is never to be content with 
the achieved. He found new territories 
to conquer. From Miami the rai‘road 
was stretched down the coast, resting 
mostly upon the Keys that constitute a 
thousand islands, and bend westward 
around the tip of the State into the Gulf 
of Mexico. On and on, the road was 
made to creep, from island to island, 
and key to key, until at last it reached 
Key West. Steamship service was pro- 
vided in 1896, from Palm Beach to Nas- 
sau, and then the port was changed to 
Miami, in order that the tourist might 
enjoy an ocean trip as well as gorgeous 
hotels and equally sumptuous railroad 
trains. 

Jefferson told us that Cuba fairly be- 
longed to the United States, and politi- 
cally it should be assumed as our prop- 
erty, or a part of the Republic. He called 
it the key of the Gulf, an essential to our 
political safety. Mr. Flagler proposed to 
make it such by railroad connection. 
Something never dreamed of before, he 
carries this railroad, mainly by water, on 
to Havana, and Cuba shall be physically 
a part of Florida. De Lesseps never 
dreamed more grandly, nor did he 
achieve as surely. Mr. Flagler began as 
a poor lad, and from first to last he has 
never established a habit of calling loud- 
ly for some one to help. The whole 
work so far has been the achievement of 
business genius. He has known how to 
accumulate wealth, and he has known 
equally well how to use it for the general 
good. He has consecrated it, by a series 
of homes all the way from Jacksonville 
down the coast, thru the wilderness, over 
the swamps, everywhere transforming 
everything, and now he looks over from 
Key West to Havana. 

Naturally, just at this point our State 
Department understands that Cuba must 
not be given over to its old fashioned 
lawlessness. By treaty arrangement it is 
under the paternal care and_ brotherly 
oversight of the United States. Mr. 


not do. Over one hundred Congressmen 
and others, representing all departments 
of the Government, were at Key West 
to express their appreciation of the vast- 
ness of the work achieved by individual 
genius. Their presence, we imagine, 
does not mean that the United States 
will be now invited to wind up the work, 
or help to build the last.link in this rail- 
road across the sea. The idea belonged 
to one man; the achievement so far has 
been purely individual, and we presume 
it will be such to the end. 

All in ail we see brought toward its 
completion one of the noblest of mod- 
ern enterprises. It involves more of the 
novel, and of that which was supposea 
to be impossible, than even the Panama 
Canal, and it is not sure that, in the end, 
it will not offer as large beneficence to 
human kind. We shall now hear the 
announcement, From Boston to Havana 
in less than three days; from zero, thru 
the orange orchards, and into the pine- 
apple gardens, without change of cars. 
Cuba and Cape Cod will be linked with 
a tie stronger than treaty bonds or legis- 
lative enactments. 

sut this drift southward means more 
than is superficially seen. It is* more 
than a tourist’s tale, or the second 
search for the fountain of perennial 
youth; it involves commercial changes 
of vast proportions, and a social evolu- 
tion, involving political, that looks 
toward the rebirth of South America, 
while it co-operates with the curve of 
navigation that will pass thru the 
Panama Canal. New York City wiil 
soon be a port of the Pacific. 


& 


It is a strange thing if 
a colored man cannot 
be made a member of 
the American Bar Association. The case 
is that of Assistant Attorney-General 
William H. Lewis, whom Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wickersham nominated for member- 


The American 
Bar Association 


ship. He was elected a member by the 
executive committee, but when the mem- 
bership committee came to make up the 
annual catalog they noticed that he was 
a colored man, and they canceled the 
election. Now Mr. Wickersham has is- 
sued a protest to the members, and the 
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matter will be decided at the annual 
meeting. The reason given for cancel- 
ing his election is race prejudice, and the 
fact that there is an annual social meet- 
ing at which members can bring their 
wives, who might find a colored woman 
present. Mr. Lewis is a graduate of 
Amherst College and the Harvard Law 
School, and was a famous athlete before 
he became a successful lawyer. He is 
seven-eighths white. We fail to see what 
social prejudice has to do with his right 
to membership in an organization whose 
business is to advance the science of 
jurisprudence and the administration of 
justice. This action of the membership 
committee is a clear injustice, something 
that they had no right to do, and is 
properly characterized by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wickersham as an outrage. It is 
something that women not members 
have nothing to do with. For peace 
sake he could, as has been suggested, 
withdraw his application if there were 
not a principle involved. 
at 

The other day Cardinal 
©’Connell, of Boston, vis- 
ited his native city of 
Lowell, and his official paper, owned by 
him, gives the better part of two broad 
pages to pictures and a fulsome account 
of the reception there of Lowell’s “first 
citizen.” It is a flagrant illustration of 
the evil which non-official Catholic jour- 
nals have begun to condemn ever since 
the editor of that journal declared that 
none but official journals could properly 
be called Catholic. In the same issue the 
Cardinal prints under the head “Official” 
a notice “To the Reverend Clergy,” tell- 
ing them that no official business must be 
directed to him, but to his chancellor or 
secretary; and that no lay person will be 
heard in any chancery business. He 
adds that he is so busy that he has no 
time to receive personal calls, and that 
only very rarely should any personal 
visit on business be made. He explains: 

“T feel it my duty to say that disregard of 
this plain statement would indicate lack of 
consideration for those whose whole time 
must be given to the care and responsibility of 
the great work of the archdiocese.” 
We have not observed that any Presi- 
dent of the United States has ever 
hedged himself in with such elaborate 
dignity. 


“Bigger Than 
Old Grant” 
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Over a million workmen in 
the british coal mines are 
on strike, and 40,000 more 
men in six hundred mills will be thrown 
out of work this week, with others to 
follow if no settlement is speedily made, 
either by agreement or by legislation fix- 
ing a minimum wage. Then this is the 
time for our physicists to get themselves 
busy. In a hundred years or two the 
mines of coal will be exhausted, and we 
shall have toe depend on some other 
source of supply. Why cannot the stu- 
dents of physics hurry up a little and do 
what they must do in a century or so? 
Did not Archimedes set five to the 
Roman ships that besieged Syracuse, 
utilizing no source but the sun’s heat? 
Why should we be dependent on coal 
when we have the same supply inexhaus- 
tible for a million years? Our inventors 
have been more or less mulling over the 
problem for years; we need a modern 
Archimedes to solve it. 
& 

Beyond all question, by an official Jap- 
anese statement, over a hundred persons 
in Northern Korea have been arrested 
by the Japanese authorities charged with 
a conspiracy to murder General Terau- 
chi, Governor of Korea, and teachers 
and students in the Presbyterian Sin- 
Syong Academy are charged with being 
the leaders, and most of those arrested 
call themselves Christians. No mission- 
aries have been arrested. It is said that 
those arrested have coniest. The state- 
ment adds: 

“The arrest had nothing to do with the 

Church or their faith. In spite of this plain 
fact some of the missionaries affected by this 
affair are reported to have disseminated va- 
rious hypotheses calculated to protect their 
own interests. 
Therefore Governor Terauchi met a 
leading missionary of the Presbyterian 
mission and explained to him the facts. 
It is very unfortunate, but it is not 
strange that conspirators should have 
imagined that a cloak of religion might 
protect them. 


A Call for 
Archimedes 


& 

Oxford and Cambridge universities 
are still forbidden to give degrees in 
theology to Nonconformists or to give a 
professorship in divinity to any but a 
clergyman of the Church of England. 


There is now a movement to remove this 
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antiquated disability. In this country a 
soundly Protestant college has given the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity to a Cath- 


olic graduate. 
a 


Our older readers will see in the swift 
logic of the Chinese revolutionists a 
parallel to American experience in the 
Civil War. We take from The Chinese 
Records this story: 

“In 2 church in Shanghai a meeting was 
called, and circulars were sent round solicit- 
ing subscriptions in aid of the revolutionary 
army. The foreign pastor reasonea with the 
church leaders and suggested to them that 
whatever individual preferences we had as a 
church, we ought to mamtain a neutral atti- 
tude. He suggested that the funds raised 
should be given to the Red Cross work by 
which both sides would be benefited and that 
in our prayers we should seek God's pity on 
both parties alike. One church member rose 
and said, ‘This war is God's way of delivering 
us from all the disabilities we labor under dur- 
ing the rule of the Manchus. Moses delivered 
the Israelites from Egypt and I do not think 
the Bible records that they were eve: asked 
to pray for Pharaoh.’” 

& 

We ventured to comment on Colonel 
Watterson’s reporting the private intér- 
view in which he was present with Gov- 
ernor Wilson and Colonel Harvey, as 
the result of which the Governor’s name 
was taken down from Harper's Weekly 
as Presidential candidate ; and we quoted 
a line from Spenser about the “blabbing 
tongue.” Now the State, published in 
the capital of South Carolina, quctes us, 
and calls on Colonel Harvey to come to 
Watterson’s defense, as it was at Har- 
vey’s desire and request that Watterson 
reported to the public. Then let Colonel 
Watterson print Colonel Harvey’s letter 
to that effect. An old rat does not walk 
into a trap. 

x J 

A Montreal court has decided that a 
marriage between two Catholics by a 
Protestant minister is valid. Tht is 
right, valid in civil law. But the Church 
authorities declared it invalid. That is 
right by ecclesiastical law. The two may 
properly differ. They often have. The 
State will hold them lawfully wedded 
and will treat their children as legiti- 
mate; the Church will declare them un- 
married, and will forbid them the sacra- 
ments. The two authorities do not col- 
lide; they move on different levels, like 
an eagle in the sky and a dove near the 
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ground. It is a question of wisdom be- 
tween them, but neither needs to yield. 
& , 

For a little while the present elected 
President of the Chinese Republic, Yuan 
Shih-kai, has lost control of his vaunted 
troops and again it has been necessary to 
call in foreign soldiers to hold the mu- 
tinous unpaid, locting and murdering 
Chinese soldiers in check. His army is 
less in hand than that of the south, and 
it may be that not only is Yuan Shih- 
kai’s position in danger, but there may 
be peril for the new republic itself. But 
thus far the foreign nations are showing 
a right spirit in allowing China to work 
out her own mighty problem. 

& 

It is a pleasant relief from much sar- 
torial flummery to know that the senior 
class of young ladies in Smith College 
have voted by an overwhelming major- 
ity to have nothing to do with tasseled 
quatre-cornered caps and black gowns, 
but will graduate in white dresses with 
roses. President Seelye was inflexibly 
opposed to special academic dress which 
should imitate the display of the vainer 
sex. 

as 

From London it is reported that Mr. 
Hammerstein is reducing the cost of 
opera tickets to that of theatrical per- 
formances, while a New York theatrical 
manager has reduced the cost of tickets 
to all his productions by 25 per cent., and 
says he makes larger profits in conse- 
quence. Yet the increased cost of living 
is complained of! ‘‘The people have no 
bread?” said Marie Antoinette. “Why 
don’t they eat cake, then?” 

a 

There are harrowirg reports of the 
extensive famine in China, and contribu- 
tions are earnestly sought. There are 
various channels by which money can be 
sent, such as the Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, or any One of our missionary soci- 
eties having missions in China. Here is 
a good way to show sympathy for the 
young republic. 


A new national school established in 
Colombia includes a two-hour course in 
good manners. Possibly international 


good manners may be included, such as 
the speedy reply to a request for arbi- 
tration. 
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Our Fire Loss 


HE committee on statistics and 
origin of fires of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters re- 

ports that during the year 1910 there 
was a per capita loss from fire of 
$2.33 for the entire country. During 
that year there were thirty conflagra- 
tions in each one of which the loss 
was over half a million dollars. The 


Per 

Capita Loss. 
RC oho dae aratdahcshea nea $2.39 
NE ee. kod heats coMa Esmee 44 
RE etd Pe eee sha te ee ek ee ek ee 
RR SRE get Re A Soares Stee ea 19 
SN Sia Steet essex Nase Saeeha pees Te 
Norway 25 
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The European countries endeavor by 
means of proper building construction 
to reduce the danger from fire. In 
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total loss from these large fires was 
somewhat over $22,500,000. Since 1866 
the loss from large conflagrations of this 
nature has been over a billion dollars. 

If the extent of the less in the United 
States was approximately the same as 
that in European countries we might be- 
come reconciled to its magitude. Note, 
however, the per capita loss thru fire in 
European cities, as compared with that 
in 297 cities in the United States having 
a population of over 20,000 in 1910: 


American cities we seem to have paid 
much less attention to proper construc- 
tion and more to the development of 
apparatus and means for fighting fire. 
The result is that in provision for fight- 
ing fires we lead the world. It has been 
due only to good luck and the heroism 
of the members of our fire departments 
that more serious conflagrations have 
been avoided in our American cities. 
The European is superior to the Amer- 
ican method of meeting this problem. 
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Securities and Business 


SALEs on the New York Stock Ex- 
change last week amounted to 1,772,460 
shares. In the week preceding they had 
been less than 1,000,000 shares. In cor- 
responding weeks, one, two and three 
years ago, the totals were from 2,500,000 
to 3,000,000. Trading in stocks was 
marked by great dullness in February, 
the daily average having been about 
310,000 shares and the total the smallest 
for a February since 1897. Last week’s 
transactions showed a small net gain. 
Sales of Reading, Union Pacific and 
Steel were 42 per cent. of the week’s 
business, and the gains for these stocks 
were I, 3, and 2%, respectively. The 
Republic Iron and Steel Company passed 
the quarterly dividend on its preferred 
shares. It is operating at approximately 
go per cent. of its capacity, but prices 
are low and profits small. In the last 
half of I911, its net profits were only 
$798,772, against $1,267,855 in the cor- 
responding months of 1910. In connec- 
tion with these figures for the Republic 
may be considered the recent reports of 
several other independent companies in 
the steel industry. The Lackawanna 
Steel Company’s net income for 1911 
was only $2,450,000, against $4,963,000 
in 1910. The Cambria Company’s net 
earnings were reduced from $5,200,000, 
in I910, to $3,492,000 in 1911, and the 
gross receipts of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company were cut down from $28,000,- 
000 to $11,331,000, with a surplus for 
the year of only $17,000, against nearly 
$700,000 for the year preceding. The 
Republic Company took the initiative, 
last May, in reducing prices and making 
a canvass for orders. Its reductions 
were met by other companies, and all of 
them have been doing business on a 
small margin of profit. The steel car 
trade has been affected by the economical 
policy of the railroad companies, adopted 
after permission to increase rates was 
withheld. Dullness in stock market op- 
erations has been due to the political situ- 
ation, preparations at Washington for 
an investigation concerning a so-called 
Money Trust, the coal strike in England, 





the menace of a coal strike here, and the 
threatening situation in Mexico. 

Reports about the condition of gen- 
eral business and trade are encour- 
aging, altho the movement is a highly 
conservative ore. Retail stocks are low. 
There is a steady demand, but pur- 
chases are made with caution. The un- 
dertone is healthy, but there is a ten- 
dency to await developments in national 
politics and tariff legislation. This is a 
Presidential election year, and the issues 
are those which to some extent may di- 
rectly affect manufactures and prices. 
Business rests upon a sound foundation, 
but probably will be conducted under 
some restraint of caution thruout near- 
ly the entire year. 

x 


....In the Canadian northwestern 
Province of Alberta, $2,000.000 will be 
spent this year for telephone construc- 
tion, the work including 3,000 miles of 
rural lines, 500 miles of long distance 
lines over new routes, and several new 
town exchanges. 


.... Twenty-five years ago, our im- 
ports of eggs exceeded 16,000,000 dozen 
annually, while our exports were only 
250,000 dozen. But the course of inter- 
national trade in eggs has since been re- 
versed. Last year the exports were 13,- 
250,000 dozen, and the imports less than 
1,000,000 dozen, 


....The holdings of Steel Corpora- 
tion common stock in foreign countries 
amount to $114,840,800, or 22% per 
cent. of the total. To this may be add- 
ed $29,241,500 of the preferred stock. 
Thirty-seven countries are represented, 
but 90 per cent. of the total is owned in 
England and Holland. 


....A large body of anthracite coal has 
been discovered at the head of White 
River, in Yukon Territory, Canadian 
Alaska, and within 60 miles of copper 
mines and a railroad on the American 
side of the line. Coal lands in Canadian 
Alaska are leased by the Government for 
twenty-one years at an annual rental of 
$1 per acre, with a royalty of 5 cents a 
ton on the output. 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Incorporated 1819. Charter Perpetual. 


Cash Capital, ~  « « «  $5,000,000.00 
Cash Assets, - «© «© « =e 
Total Liabilities, . , ' ‘ 9,183,194.97 
Net Surplus, ; : ‘ 7,834,194.74 
Surplus for Policy- Holders, -  12,834,194.74 
Losses Paid in 93 Years, ~  128,003,578.89 


WILLIAM B. CLARK, President 
ww. H. KING, Vice-President HENRY E. REES, Secretary 


Assistant Secretary, 
A. N. WILLIAMS E. J. SLOAN, E. S. ALLEN, GUY E. BEARDSLEY 
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= L. 0. KOHTZ, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
29 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ills. { L. 0. KOHTZ, Marine Gen’! Ast. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, E. C. MORRISON, General Agent. 
301 California St.,San Francisco, Cal. A. G. SANDERSON, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


CHICAGO, Ills., 29 So. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK, 63-65 _— St. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT. . . . { BOSTON, 70 Kilby S 
PHILADELPHIA, a Walnut St. 





JOHN M. TALBOT & CO., Agts., 95 William St., New York 











PROBABLY no other medern invention has 
exercised such a powerful influence over in- 
dustrial and social conditions as the motor 
car has, and whether or not we believe that 
the horse is destined to disappear as a fac~ 
tor in modern civilization one thing is cer- 
tain, the automobile has come to stoxy. The 
growth of the automobile industry during 
the last decade can perhaps be no better 
illustrated than by the evolution of the 
Pierce-Arrow vehicles. The first cars were 
made in a factory which contained scarcely 
one and one-half acres of floor space and 
was largely devoted to the manufacture of 
bicycles. Today the Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Company’s plant at Buffalo, which is 
shown in the accompanying picture, covers 
a floor space of twenty acres. Ten years 
ago only a few score men were employed 
in making the little motorettes which com- 
prised the company’s earliest output. To- 
day, 3,500 men, nearly all skilled mechanics, 
are required for the building of the Pierce- 
Arrow cars. A few facts and figures re- 
varding this huge reinforced concrete steel 
factory cannot fail to interest the reader. 
The plant occupies fifteen acres of land and 
there are twelve acres of glass in the roofs 
and sides of the various buildings. Almost 


a mile of shafting and ten and one-half 
miles of belting are found in the factory, 
and if all the electric conduits and cxbles 
were placed in a straight line they would 
reach from New York to Albany with sev- 





Pierce-Arrow Sixes and Where They Are Made 


eral miles to spare. Nearly seven thousand 
five hundred electric lamps are used, while 
for heating and supplying power seventeen 
thousand tons of coal are burned every 
year. In “Machinery Hall,” which is a 
building 475 by 204 feet, there are 663 dif- 
ferent machines. The Pierce-Arrow Com- 
pany is the greatest user of aluminum in 
the world. Between eight and ten million 
finished parts of cars are kept in stock at 
all times during the manuf-cturing season. 
This seems incredible until one considers 
that in a forty-eight horse power car there 
are in the chassis fotir thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty-six parts and in the body 
three hundred and seventy-three, a total of 
four thousand five hundred and thirty-nine 
separate parts, exclusive of lumber and 
trimming materials. In the laboratory at- 
tached to the factory one thousand physi- 
cal tests and five thousand chemical deter- 
minations are made annually. 

In this hive of industry the welfare and 
comfort of the workers is by no means 
overlooked. There is a dining room for 
the employees which will accommodate nine 
hundred men at one sitting. About one 
thousand washstands are provided for the 
workmen and individual towels are fur- 
nished. In the basement of the administra- 
tion building are thirty-five hundred lock- 
ers for the use of the men, each with sepa- 
rate key. 

Beginning in 1901 with the 2% horse 
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power single-cylinder motorette, the Pierce- 
Arrow car advanced thru the stages of two 
and four-cylinder construction, and became 
the pioneer in the six-cylinder class, now 
recognized as the standard for high-grade 
motor cars. The company, while not the 


. first in this country to build motor cars, has 


always been a leader in general design as 
well as in lesser improvements and was 
among the first to introduce the bevel gear 
for final drive, aluminum castings for bod- 
ies, lubrication direct to the motor bearings 
thru a hollow crank shaft, and in the use of 
the six-cylinder motor as a power plant. 
That the output of the Pierce-Arrow 
factory has been .continuously and exclu- 
sively of the highest order was demonstrat- 
ed in the recent motor car parade in Buf- 
falo in which appeared one of every type 
of car made by the company since it started 
in business, beginning with the little 234 
horse power motorette and coming down to 
the 66 horse power Suburban. Some of 
the older cars had considerably more than 
100,000 miles to their credit. One, which 
is now in daily use as a delivery car, was 
run for two years without any record of its 
mileage being kept, and has since then 
traveled 120,000 miles. 
_ For the last three seasons the p-ssenger 
car output has been exclusively of the six- 
cylinder type. In various combinations of 
its three chassis of 36, 48 and 66 horse 
power and many body styles, the Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Company has no fewer 
than twenty-three cars from which the 
buyer may choose. The 1911-1912 catalog 
of Pierce-Arrow Sixes is indeed a marvel 
of the graphic arts, and describes with a 
wealth of illustration in half-tone and color 
the various models of the present season. 
Among these we mention briefly, in 36 
horse power cars, the two-passenger run- 
about with disappearing rumble seat; the 
four-passenger and five-passenger touring 
car, the five-passenger brougham and the 
five-passenger landaulet. The 48 and 66 
horse power cars include the two-passenger 
runabout, the four, five and seven-passenger 
touring car, the seven-passenger suburban, 
landau and vestibule suburban, the five-pas- 
senger brougham and landau and a special 
touring landau seating five persons. A 
very comprehensive display of Pierce- 
Arrow cars is to be found in New York at 
the showrooms of the Harrold’s Motor Car 
Company in Fifty-fourth street, just off 
Broadway. 





CLEANLINESS WITH COMFORT 


That cleanliness is next to godliness is a long familiar 
proverb, but the vital importance of living and working 
in mag = | surroundings ~~ only in recent years come 
to be fully appreciated. With this appreciation came the 
recognition of the inadequacy of broom, brush and dust 
cloth to produce real cleanliness, and as necessity is the 
S-ur as well as the mother of invention, the vacuum 
clean'r came into being. With the advent of this new 
invention half the terrors of housecleaning vanished. 
but the first vacuum cleaners, tho tased on a sound prin- 
ciple, were crude and imperfect, and it has remained for 
the Spencer Turbine Cleaner to develop the full possi- 
bilities of this method of cleaning so that it can be prac- 
tically and economically applied to buildings of every 
size and kind. The heart of the Spencer System is a 
simple yet powerful turbine air pum» with self-contained 
electrical motor and dirt-receiving pans. It requires only 
the prover lubrication of its bearings to kee» it in per- 
fect order. Any person of ordinary inteliigence can care 
for and operate it. When once instaled it becomes a 
part of the building and with few, if any, repairs will 
last a life-time. Its installation in either a new or an 
old building can be accomplished without injuring or 
marring the buuding in any way and in the home it not 
only ministers to health and convenience, but adds ma- 
terially to the selling or renting value. The Spcncer 
Turbine Cleaner is in successful operation in hundreds 
of residences, hotels, apartment houses, hos»itals, offices, 
factorics and other public and private buildings. Th> 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Company, of 621 Capitol ave- 
nue, Hartford, Conn., will upon application send to any 
reader of THe INDEPENDENT a list of those who are using 
this cleaning system and give any desired information 
regarding its installation. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON, MASS. 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston, Massachusetts, which was 
organized in 1862, has just published its 4oth 
annual statement, which shows that it is entering 
its 50th anniversary year in a sound and prosper- 
ous condition. The income for the year I9I1 
was $25,876,824, a gain of nearly $2,000,000 over 
the previous year, and the insurance in force in- 
creased $42,630,506, the total outstanding insur- 
ance December 31, 1911, amounting to $613,469,- 
276. The total assets are now $82,260,171, or 
nearly $10,000,000 more than a year ago, while 
the unassigned funds have been increased to $7,- 
395.790. The total payments to policyholders 
since the organization of the company, including 
the existing policy reserve, amount to more than 
$172,500,000. Roland O. Lamb is president, Ar- 
nold A. Rand is first vice-president and general 
counsel, Edwin B. Holmes is second vice-presi- 
dent, and Walton L. Crocker is secretary of the 
company. 


BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


The Boston Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
of which H. O. Edgerton is President, in its 
annual statement for 1911 shows a _ continued 
healthy growth. The premium income for Ig1! 
increased more than $36,000 and reached $691,236. 
The company set aside an additional amount of 
nearly $240,000 for the protection of policyhold- 
ers, the total reserve for this purpose now 
amounting to $1,423,285, while the insurance in 
force at the end of 1911 was $17,007,693, a gain 
for the year of more than $1,200,000. 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT. 

The 66th annual statement of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, which has just been published, 
shows a gain in assets during the past year of 
$467,380, the total assets now amounting to $68,- 
842,290. There were 8,139 new policies issued 
during 1911, insuring nearly $20,000,000. There 
are now 65,000 members in the company carry- 
ing insurance to the sum of nearly $200,000,000. 
To meet its obligations the company has a re- 
serve by the highest standard of solvency of 
$62,807,550, or $314.80 per each thousand dollars 
of insurance, a larger proportion than is held 
by any other life insurance company. With this 
reserve fund, which is according to the com- 
pany’s standard and is higher than what is re- 
quired by any State, the Connecticut Mutual 
could reinsure all of its outstanding policies. 
In addition to funds to pay all its liabilities the 
company has a surplus of $3,357,852, which is 
an additional guarantee of strength. The com- 
pany has received in premiums since 1846 $273,- 
711,945 and has paid back in benefits $281,472,538, 
so that it actually returned to policyholders the 
sum of $7,760,503, more than it has received 
from them. The Insurance Commissioner of the 
State of Connecticut, who is required by law to 
make an examination once in four years of the 
different companies, says in a report of the ex- 
amination recently made of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life: “It has been found, during the quad- 
rennial examination, that the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is meeting all of its 
obligations promptly, and conducting its business 
in an economical and efficient manner.” The 
payments which the company has made on ac- 
count of policies have been as follows: Death 
claims, $4,572,632; endowments and annuities, 
$407,357; surrender values, $1,121,976, and divi- 
dends, $1,314,450. With the publication of the 
statement is a report to members made by the 
President, John M. Taylor, which contains in- 
formation of special interest. Speaking of the 
Federal Corporation Tax Act recently declared 
constitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court, Mr. Taylor says: “Certain it is that every 
man who carries a life insurance policy will be 
compelled, through his company, to pay this ad- 
ditional tax, and by so much add to the cost of 
his protection.” What Mr. Taylor said regard- 
ing loans on policies was quoted in full in our 
last issue, but the whole report made to the 
members of the Connecticut Mutual is well 

worth reading. 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

The Providence Washington Insurance Com- 
pany of Providence, R. I., which was incorporated 
in 1799 and of which J. B. Branch is President, 
and A. G. Beals is Secretary, in its 113th annual 
statement as of December 31, 1t9t1, shows total 
assets of $4,154,580, which is an increase during 
the last two years of $679,973. The company has 
a reserve for losses of $324,908, and a reserve for 
unearned premiums of $2,230,380. The net sur- 
plus is $140,296 larger than it was two years 
ago, the present net surplus being $790,193. The 
cash capital has been increased to $750,000, which 
now gives a surplus to policyholders of $1,540,193. 











FRANKFORT MARINE, ACCIDENT AND 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF FRANKFORT-ON- 
THE-MAIN, GERMANY 


In its annual statement as of December 3Ist, 
i911, the United States Branch of the Frankfort 
Marine, Accident and Plate Glass Insurance 
Company, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, 
shows total admitted assets of $1,490,568, which 
is a gain of $17,526 over the previous year. Pre- 
miums written in I9gII amounted to $1,230,708, 
while the total income for the year was $1,320,- 
881, an increase of more than $125,000 over I9QI0. 
The cash capital of the United States Branch is 
$250,000 and the surplus for the protection of 
policyholders $470,296. The company was or- 
ganized and incorporated under the laws of 
Germany in 1865 and business in the United 
States was commenced in August, 1896. The 
company not only writes marine, accident and 
plate glass insurance, but liability insurance of 
all kinds. The manager of the United States 
Branch is C. H. Franklin, with headquarters at 
100 William Street, New York. 





The following dividends are announced: 

Central Leather Co., preferred, $1.75 per share, 
payable April 1. 

American Can Co., quarterly, preferred, 1%4 
per cent., payable April 1. 

American Car and Foundry Co., preferred, 134 
per cent.; common, % per cent.; both payable 
April 1. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., quarterly, 214 per 
cent., extra 114 per cent., payable March 30. 

General Chemical Co., quarterly, 1% per cent., 
payable April 1. 

Guggenheim Exploration Co., quarterly, 2% 
per cent., payable April 1. 

Yukon Gold Co., quarterly, 6 per cent. per an- 
num, payable March 30. 

American Manufacturing Co., quarterly, 1% 
per cent., additional 2 per cent., payable March 30. 





HELP WANTED 


MAN AND WIFE.—To manage a Country Club. The man 
must be a competent bookkeeper to take charge of the 
office and secounts. The woman to take entire charge of 
restaurant, kitchen and club house generally. She must be 
a first class cook herself and be willing to cook in dull 
seasons Middle-aged couple with no children preferred. 
Absolutely first class references required. Permanent nosi- 
tion if satisfaction given. 
Address R. H. C., Independent. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West 27th 
Street, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 











lor ° years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methous. Tirst mortgage loans of $2u0 and u 











which we can recommend after the most thoroug 
personal investugatiwn. tiease asa for sau cist No. 710, 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawrence,Kane 


BUILDING 
200 PLANS 


MacLagan's Suburban Homes is a big 
book of over 200 Building plans of Bun- 
galow, Suburban and Country Homes 
actually erected costing from $400 up 
to $10,000. Price 50c. The best book 
published for the home Builder. 


P.L. MacLagan, Architect 
45 Clinton $t., Wewark, 8, J. 
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Letters on Various Topics 


We print herewith a few letters recently 
received from our readers. We are al- 
ways glad to have expressions of opinion, 
preferably short and in the form here given. 
It will be understood that we can print only 
a selected few, and that it is impossible for 
us to answer letters individually. 


In Favor oF Bryan. 
STAPLEHuRST, Neb. 
Editor The Independent: 

I lately subscribed for your magazine. I used 
to take your paper, but dropped it because the 
editorial policy was so narrow. In. the second 
issue this time I notice an editorial on “Bryan's 
Inconsistency,” and after reading it I observe 
that you have not changed your habits. 

Had you read up properly you would have 
found out that Mr. Bryan not only answered 
Mr. Taft’s challenge once, but after Mr. Taft 
was so discourteous as to ignore it he answered 
again. “Not only did he answer directly, but he 
turned some former statements back on Mr. 
Taft so that Taft answered his own question. 
Then Mr. Bryan proceeded to ask a few ques- 
tions which have not been answered by Mr. Taft. 

Do you remember when in the campaign of 
1908 during the campaign how Roosevelt abused 
Bryan because Bryan was in favor of “publicity 
before election” of campaign contributions? 
What stand has he taken lately? Has he ever 
apologized for his former conduct to Bryan? 
Roosevelt is a politician, Bryan is a statesman. 

Yours truly, 
F. DemMe . 


ANOTHER AGAINST TAFT. 
Dopce CENTER, Minn. 

Editor The Independent: 

few years ago I subscribed for Tue INpE- 
PENDENT, and for a while it was as its name im- 
plies—independent, but lately you seem to have 
fallen in the same rut as other editors. Why 
not have one weekly magazine that gives the 
facts, and let the people think for themselves? 
I am speaking of political issues only. I hate to 
read so many excuses for Taft; if he cannot 
make good let him step to one side and let a 
better man step in next time. The uncertainty 
of the business world ought to teach us that a 
different man than Taft should occupy the Pres- 
ident’s chair; the world should not be kept in 
darkness as to what to expect as is the case 
now. Let the Trusts have a vacation for a 
while, and let the people elect the next Presi- 
dent, and you will find it will not be Taft. The 
man for the Trusts, as it seems Taft is, is not 
the man for the majority of the people. 

I believe Taft’s trip thru this section of the 
country is a good thing, for it will decrease his 
vote next fall, if he should get the nomination 
again. Wilson or La Follette will do. 

THe INDEPENDENT is an excellent paper, but 
if T can find a paper that will take its place for 
current topics, and leave the Taft excuses out. 
I shall have to discontinue it. 

Yours very truly, 
A. S. CHRISTENSON. 


Tuk INDEPENDENT A NECESSITY. 


ASHLAND, OH10, 


Liditor The Independent: 


It seems to be a characteristic of the majority 
of the reading public that they wish a magazine 
or newspaper to express only the views to which 
they, personally, give assent, forgetting the fact 
that intelligent opposition-to their views is an 
essential to their intellectual freedom. 


I desire to express my appreciation of THE 
INDEPENDENTS course regarding President Taft. 
He has made mistakes, but I am glad that we 
have a magazine big enough to point out the 
undeniably good things he has done, even when 
many of its subscribers do not want to remember 
them. I hope you will continue to impress upon 
us the calm, judicial attitude of our President— 
a thing much needed by all in these days. But 
I hope (because of the tendency upon my part 
which I have noted above) that you will not 
allow yourself to be converted to the cause of 
the initiative and referendum and the recall. 


But, politics aside, THe INDEPENDENT is a ne- 
cessity because of the clear, concise, independent 
way in which it tells the news of the world; be- 
cause of the justice of its attitude upon the race 
problem, iynchings, and such matters; because of 
its special articles and its book reviews. 


I wish especially to express my appreciation 
of your book reviews, and of such features as 
your occasional articles by E. P. Powell. 


Altogether, after considerable experience with 
one or two of THe INDEPENDENT’S rivals, and 
with a fairly general acquaintance with the mag- 
azine field, today, I am convinced that Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT is the best all-around magazine and 
newspaper in America today. 


_ You will pardon the length of this letter, which 
is the culmination of many unfulfilled resolutions 
to write you my sentiments. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jay P. Taccart. 


Her Best FRIEND IN THE LITERARY Wor Lp. 
PorTLAND, OREGON. 
Editor The Independent: 


I wish my subscription to THe INDEPENDENT 
renewed. Of-all the magazines I see, to me THE 
INDEPENDENT is the best, most helpful and inter- 
esting of all. I am sorry I let the subscription 
lapse, but being such a very busy woman I was 
not aware of how fast the time goes until re- 
minded. 


I beg to thank you for the kindness extended 
in sending to me my best friend in the news and 
literary world, which I could not do without, 
even tho I would. I am 


Yours very truly, 
JEANNIE Lyon. 
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THE BODY NO LONGER REFLECTS THE 
LINES OF HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES. THE 
=| SIDES CONTINUE BEYOND THE DRIVER’S 
_| SEAT GIVING A NATURAL SUPPORT TO THE 
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\ \ 7HEN the car builder says to the tire 
maker ‘‘Don’t talk quality to me, it’s 
prices I want’’—you /ose. 


The car builder who duys his tires on a 
price basis is se//ing you a tire that is bui/t to 
meet his prices. 


Remember—the car builder does not guarantee the 

tire on the car he sells you; his responsibility ends 

there—but yours begins. 

Insist upon Diamond Tires on your new car 
before buying and you will get them. Diamond | 
Tires are built and sold on a Qua/ity basis only. | 
Their first cost to the car builder is a little more 
than on some other tires, because of the additional ""# 
mileage and wear that we build into them. Start pag 
your new car out on Diamond Tires, and you’]] 
stick to Diamondsever after. That’s the only way 
to cut ultimate tire expense to the lowest. 


In addition to dependable Diamond dealers every- ks ice 
where, there are FIFTY-FOUR Diamond Service f ries 
Stations. Diamond Service means more than merely : 
selling tires—it means taking care of Diamond Tire 
users. 


The. Diamond Rubber @mpany 


AKRON, OHIO 
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1847 ROGERS BROS. & 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., of the highest 
grade carry the above trade mark. 


ee 
x % = 
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NEW YORK 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


(International Silver-Co., Successor) 





‘Silver Plate 
that Wears” 


_ es 











Send for. 
cnicace SAN Francisca | Catalogue © 0-79. 








may Mowgases. 
LIEN 


I 
BECAUSE Net 
These Mortgages 
are placed only ~ any income bearing 
property, inspected by one of our stock- 
holders, and advance limited to 50% of actual 
value of choicest securities, YOUR PRINCIPAL 1s SAFE 
and YOUR INTEREST ts PROMPT and CERTAIN. 
We remit both in NEW YORK Exchange without charge. 
Write for List, Information, References to 


REYNOLDS MORTGAGE CO. 


R. B. BISHOP 
Viee-Pres. 


Sale Security 
Attractive Rate 
Efficient Service 


Fort Worth, 
Texas 














6% Mortgage 
OBonds 
Secured by Manhattan 


Island Real Estate 


The New York Real Estate Security Company’s 
6% Mortgage Bonds, offered in denominations of 
$100, $500, $1,000, are secured by the highest type 
of income-producing roperty in Manhattan’s finan- 
cial and residential districts. No other security is 
more stable and gives better assurance of safety 
to principal and certainty of interest. 

he most productive real estate in the world is 
found in the financial and residential districts ot 
Manhattan Island, New York City. No other city 


on the globe can show land whose valuation runs - 


from $8,500,000 an acre to $28,000,000 an acre. 
This is the result of the limited area of Man- 
hattan Island and the constantly increasing de- 
mands of business and commerce. 

The 6% Mortgage Bonds of the New York 
Real Estate Security Company are tax exempt in 
New York State and interest is paid semi-annually, 
January and July 


Write for Circular “I” 


New York Real Estate Security 
Company 
42 Broadway, New York City 
Capital $3,950,000 








How the Tax-Collector Pays You 6% 


For $500 or more you can buy bonds issued by Oklahoma 
City, Okla., whose City Treasurer will pay you 6% in- 
terest on your money every Sept. 15. 
Security is a prior and underlying Tax Lien against 
central business property and choice residence property. 
These bonds are a legal security in the State of 
Oklahoma for banks as security for School Fund .de- 
posits. Oklahoma City is the financial and commer- 
cial center of the State, entered by four railroads and 
their branches. The investor in these bonds has the 
security of taxes on property at only six-tenths of 
one per cent of its present value. 
You can get bonds that come due any year 1912- 
1920 inclusive. 


Write for ‘‘Descriptive Circular’ concerning legality, city 
statistics, etc. Our personal attention to every inquirer. 


WALTER E. ORTHWEIN 
BONDS AND STOCKS 


206 Rialto Buildi 27 William Street 
St. Louis. Mo. ad Aaa + 


A Safe Bond 


I am recommending, as a safe, quiet 
and conservative investment for in- 
come, a Public Utility bond on a Mid- 
dle-Western property 


To Yield 5.40%. 
Earnings—after payment of prior 
charges—are more than six times the 
interest on these bonds, and more 
than 2% times all interest charges. 
Security —The market value of stocks 
that come after these bonds is more 
than three times the bonds of this 
issue outstanding. Dividends of 6% 
have been paid on the preferred stock 
since organization. This stock has a 
good market. 

Market—These bonds are underwrit- 
ten and sponsored by a strong, con- 
servative banking house. The market 
is reasonable, though not wide. 

Write for detailed description. 


C.M. KEYS 


35 Nassau Street New York 
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TO INCREASE 
PRINCIPAL AND INCOME 


No form of Investment has proven more uni- 
formly Safe and Profitable than the Shares of 
Gas and Electric Companies. The Growth of 
the lighting business has been and 1s remark- 
able, the demand for Service is Constant and 
varies only to Increase. 

The Stocks of the older Companies sell, in 
many cases, as high or higher than the best 
Railroad Stocks and are more closely held. 
We offer a small block of Participating 5% 
Preferred Stock of a large Gas and Electric 
Company. This Stock has paid regular divi- 
dends at the rate of 5% per annum since July 
I, 1907, shows earnings now amounting to 
more than Three Times the Dividend Require- 
ments and is entitled to share equally with the 
Common Stock after the Common has received 
its 5% dividend. 

We Recommend these Shares, as in our opin- 
ion a Safe Investment in which there is an 
unusual opportunity for increase of Principal 
and Income. 


Special Circular M-22 on request. 


A. H. BICKMORE & CO. 


BANKERS 


30 Pine Street New York 








ESTABLISHED 1870 


Dominick & Dominick 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


115 Broadway 333 Walnut St. 
New York, N. Y. Cincinnati, O. 








@ We believe that the average 
investor should purchase the 
obligations of only such com- 
panies as make full reports of 
their operations and leave a good 
market for their securities. 


@ On application we will fur- 
nish a list of selected bonds and 
preferred stocks of standard rail- 
way and industrial companies 
which pay from 4% to 6 per 
cent. 

















Knauth, Nachod & Kiihne 


BANKERS 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange” 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks for 
domestic and foreign use. 


Drafts on all parts of the world. 


Deposit accounts, subject to check, received 
on favorable terms. 








John Munroe & Co. 


30 Pine St., New York 
4 Post Office Sq., Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


In Sterling, Francs and Dollars for 
Travel in this and Foreign 
Countries 





Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Transfers 


Munroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris 
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United States ‘Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,315,471.40 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF 
COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities and other property, 
real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 


WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary 


CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 24 As iistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 


W. BAYARD CUTTING 
WM. ROCKEFE LL ER 
ALEXANDER E. ORR 
WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. 
WILLIAM D. SLOANE 
GUSTAV H. SCHWAB 


FRANK LYMAN 

JAMES STILLMAN 
JOHN CLAFLIN 
JOHN J. PHELPS 

LEWIS CASS LEDYARD 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board, 


ARTIIUR CURTISS JAMES 


LYMAN J GAGE WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY 
PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM STEWART TOD 
EDWARD W.SHFLDON OGDEN MILLS 


CHAUNCEY KEEP 


EGERTON L WINTHROP 
GEORGE L. RIVES 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
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‘ REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 





at New York, 
business February 


in the State of New 
20th, 1912: 
RESOU RCES. 


York, at the close of 


Loans and discounts .........cccccsccccess $73,528,201.29 
GORE, BOUTON occinc sec cvcccéccccesves 17.81 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation ......... 1,000,000 .0u 
U. S. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits....... 1,000.00 
Bi Ee EN GE, EE vc cccctscccccrcccstess 807,600 .00 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds ..........s.eee> 224,960.97 
POE, DOGUENOE, GERscccccedccesdetncecves 23,257,405 .35 
Pens TORMOE ccctowccccccctcscecevsccceove 650,000 .00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

ES nc oicbesekahssnasecddenernetieds 3,916,323.13 
Due from State and private banks and 

bankers, trust companies, and savings 

DORE. ceccccctcccudsetvertesdease cebues 3,696,656 .74 


Checks and other 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks ............ 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 


Cnahh. ROGRS. osc ccccccedecs 414,251.75 
9,574,800 66 
320.050 .00 
2,180.57 


24,390,352 .50 


ROP OUEEE DEOES ociic.ccvscvcccccecessece 6,539, 144.00 
Redemption fund with 
(5% of circulation) ..... . -00 







Due from U. 8. Treasurer -00 
BU nc vitccenénavssentagaresesetess 77 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock pald Im ....ccccccccccccccecs $5,000,000 .00 
BUENOS FUME cc ccccccccecccecscesesvevcene 5,000,000 .00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
ME cadeééecvccedsvakeqeastuvrsseesooee 4,102,671.46 


National banknotes outstanding ........... 
Due to other National banks ............. 
Due to State and private banks and bank- 


993,597 .50 
48,583,135.59 


OOD icc cedoactctccsevereseceucacsereaens 11,117,660 .77 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 34,496,915 .68 
Individual deposits subject to check....... 32,800, 386 .54 
Demand certificates of deposit ............ 250,037.16 
Cepttied. GREGCMD co ccccccscccccccccccccceses 3,252,188 .56 
Cashier's checks outstanding ............+. 2,932,351 .21 
United States deposits ............eeeeeee 1,000.00 





$148,529,944.77 
County of New York, 88.: 
CONKEY, Cashier of the above-named 
swear that the above statement is true 
knowledge and belief. 


HENRY M. CONKEY, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1912. 


State of New York, 

I, HENRY M. 
bank, do solemnly 
to the best of my 


GEORGE E. SCHOEPPS, Notary, Public, 
County of New York, No. 2,085; commission expires 
Mareh 30, 1912, 
Correct —Attest: 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 
GRANT B, SCHLEY, Directors. 
ALBE RT H. | WIGGIN, 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


in New York, at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business, February 20, 1912. 





RESOURCES 

Eeane e608 Giese, 0:00s0bhbeee es une vecedo $94,554,273 .50 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation ......... 12,556,000 .00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits...... 500,000.00 
Ti, Ge WD GUN EE ct dég de ccc ccopeseoceves 600,000 .0u 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds ...........6+0+5 13,303.47 
GME, GHOMTETER, COG. < ccccccsecceccvcccvese 35, 258.29 
eee |S rrr oe 3,520,000 .00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

I. -00.06bes 6 atedancduebesendecanenss 5,318,850 .31 


Due from State and private banks and bank- 

ers, trust companies and savings banks 3,071, 764.52 
Checks and other cash items .............. 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Netes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 1,411.25 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 











GET Cewdkectsdctnsevess sedveseranececede 24,183,607 .50 
Be DOE. DRE occ cs coccncescctedess 6,676,085 .00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
ee re ee 627,800.00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer ..........+.005 82,000.00 
NE 6b 6 04 0k 4:4 66a hbw he e464 44RE KORA $210,055, 757 . £8 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in .........ceeeeeeeeoes $25,000,000 .00 
Surplus fund .....cccccccccccccvccccscsecs 10,000,000 .00 
Undivided protits, less expenses and taxes 

SRE snccsedosee secceeassceccescvccave 5,917,788 .£5 
Nalional banknotes outstanding ........... 11,795,400 .00 
Due to other national banks .............. 38,536,756 . 68 
Due to State and private banks and bank- 

OD 0 :0:0% Sicd os 0 ced adeasd nmr qecerkasee 14,179,071 .32 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 29,365,753 .35 
Dividends empald ...cccccccccewcccccdcvcce 12,207 .50 
Individual deposits subject to check....... 60,651,688 .10 
Demand certificates of deposit 1,024, 703.14 
Castiied CROCE ..wcccccesscecs 10,340,950 .95 
Cashier's checks outstanding . 2,514,048 .45 
United States deposits ..........-e-eeeeeee 247,209.70 
Depesits of U. 8. disbursing officers ...... 260,422.75 
Reserved £0F tS .nccccccccccccccccecces 209,156.29 





J eS a suautcebue’s $210,055, 757 . 8&8 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, NEILSON OLCOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

NEILSON OLCOTT, Cashier. 
to before me this 24th day of 


E. H. CALLANA 
Notary Public, en _—s 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 


Subscribed and 
February, 1912 


sworn 


CHARLES H. ALLEN, 
J. P. MORGAN, Jr., Directors. 
J. S. ALEXANDER, 








The Market and Fulton National Bank 


OF NEW YORK 
RESOURCES. 
ME cc aieess cascbeenees $9,209,273.08 
banks.... 1,000,985.93 
reserve 35435,016.03 


Feb. 20, 1912 


Loans and 
Due from 
Cash and 








United States and other bonds............ 531,622.50 
ped 7, $14,177,497-54 

LIABILITIES. 
COMMUNE CONE hinds cc vce ctiscdetHecbacceons $1,000,000.00 
OR aa eae ee,” 1,831,264 37 
OE BE es 5 ee Ee 186,165.00 
DE. tua cdo k oth é Sewer cbedscewhuneeen 11,160,068.17 





$14,177,497 54 


\LEXANDER GLLBERT, President 
ROBERT A. PARKER, Vice-President 
THOMAS J. STEVENS, Cashier 

TOHN H. CARR, Asst. Cashier 


WILLIAM M ROSENDALE, 
DIVISION BY LETTERS 


DIV-A-LET PRICE 50 CENTS 


The most unique mental diversion extant! Mental arith- 
metic of the Alphabet. Adapted to parties or for indi- 
ee ee at war thing for convalescents and 
“shut-ins, ° Originator and P y 
Second Avenue, Newark, N. J. — 


Asst. Cashier 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL NASSAU BANK OF NEW YORK 





at the close of business February 20, 1912. 
RESOURCES. 

Ree OO CE ovo v0 nerssd ate cocewesss $10,306,516 .39 
Due from banks and bankers .............. 2,042,018.76 
BEUED WE ‘ntcderenenbonto00006dseteeevaste 3,403.17 
U. S_ bonds to secure circulation ........... 100,000.00 
Other stocks and bonds .................55. 77,852.86 
CG OE GED |» iscccccncconsetocccscsesoos 3,196. 109. 5D 
Voreign’ eXchamge .....scccccsccesisccccecce 117,525.58 
Exchanges for next day's clearings ........ 475,158.77 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer...... 5,000.00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer .:........0.+005. 46,000 .00 

GT ek os pee Ricnccsicnenpewedoewe ds $16,369,585. 12 

LIABILITIES 

0 reer eee $500,009 .09 
Surplus and Undivided profits .............. 548,600.29 
CEE cacccocconsccedcovcccesccsscecee 96,200 .00 
re GE sonccaccecceguecutsausgese 37,895.81 
PEED ccvesecerepsavevectcswesscsoucenges 15, 186, 889 .02 

ED - so ctasstiapnsedncdidlavestééuou “$16, 369,585.12 


OFFICERS: 
Edward Earl, President 
J. Christy Bell, Vice-President. 
John Munro, Vice-President. 
N. D. Alling, Vice-President. 
W. B. Noble, Cashier. 
H. P. Sturr, Asst. Cashier, 
Thomas, Asst. Cashier. 
W. Gilbart, Asst. Cashier. 


Gilbert L. 

















er. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 

THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business February 20th, 1912: 


RESOURCES. 


laaus and discounts ............--eseee0. $04,539, 580.50 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured ........ 65,942 .25 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 3,325,000 .00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits...... 75,000 .00 
DE, GOO... Bcc cocecceetncescvees 859,104.56 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 2,565,000 .00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

RR aR er ere errr 3.706, 645 .18 


Iue from State and private banks and 
bankers, trust companies and = sav- 





SD DED wodéanectussucecesenccvcees 5, 729.699 . 67 
Cheeks and other cash items ............ 305,625.36 
Exchanges for Clearing House ........... 8,925,279 .45 
Notes of other National banks ........... 400,000.00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

SOG “an patlvadeses des é0éd66%0< 24,650,984 .61 
Legal-tender notes 968,000 .00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5% 
Ce GEE So. c:b60:006 66 ce 60s cc dvesee 166,250.00 
Oe CE Ws We BOMIIONE cc cn vdecicesocs 276,101.50 
DO bc dire ckwededecssctéiavessineace $146,558,211.08 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in ........cceeeeeeeees $5,000,000 .00 
te bomadn erdetnendenencuanacee 10,000,000 .00 
mae Y profits, less expenses and taxes 
phdettdue oingnevieseeeuees 3,075,670 .78 







National banknotes outstanding 304,005 .00 





Due to other National banks ............. 42,647,016 .62 
Due to State and private banks and 

BED 6.0 6 od0cbcebense co 000000009 0.0600 19,577,466 52 
Due to trust companies and savings banks 16,815,071.18 
rr ree 580.00 
Individual deposits subject to check....... 41,775,099 .91 
Demand certificates of deposit ........... 108,000 .00 
CORTE SNEED dbccccccdcsscrccgcecccccues 1,092,557 . 82 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ............. 3,107,743 .25 
TORS GUE GRD cc ccscccccesesvecceves 55, 

TEE. eWeek edeeetcanwoseésept wanoeeh $146,558, 211 .08 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I. M. H EWDPR, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

M. H. EWER, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of 
February, 1912. 
WM. L. DOUGLAS, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct —Attest: 
AUGUST peiasotts, 


Cc. ALLA Directors. 
THOMAS F. VIETO OR, 





REAL ESTATE LOANS 


Safest, Most Promising and Profitable ° 

Investment on the Market To-day 

Daring the Past 30 Years no Client a 
fue Lost a Dollar. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I. UNIONVILLE, MO. 








REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
FREE FROM TAX IN CONNECTICUT 


Write for information to 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


Middletown, Conn. Chartered 1872 
The Oldest Mortgage Company in America 











REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL. BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business Feb. 20, 1912: 


RESOURCES, 


Loans and discounts .......c.cccccscccceces $:6,261,511.12 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.......... 2,225.87 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation........... 4,000,000 .00 


U. S. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits 
$150,000; to secure postal savings, 


Liddptddasabadscdueaska ewvtsent 250,000.00 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds ........-.....--- 262,317 .50 
Wain, Geemmttiem, G60....6cccccsccccccccscs 3,037,876 .36 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures...... 1,912,305 .50 
Other real estate owned ..............+55- 427,239.73 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
EE.) be Vined< 06a 605:66:0-960%008. 5242 ORD 2,970,597 .95 
Due from State and private banks and bank- 
ers, trust companies and savings banks. one. 185.56 
Checks and other cash items .............. 8,739.10 
Exchanges for Clearing House............. 11, 326. 745.11 
Notes ef other National banks ............ 40,850 .00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 2,783.68 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Wie tPE ined teo8 Ha Ces sor aneeee es ares 





Dr GO a ack anccees snus sees 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 


rrr ee 200,000 .00 
Due from U. &B. TEeaserer 2... ccccssccccens 202,000.00 
NE pe tdwewin sc advented dbavencdsecees “$72, 447, £69.48 48 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 5,000,000 .00 





ED ED. ao a 0:0:0'n.6:0:0500% cs eeneeneneseecs 3,000,000 .00 

Undivided -profits, less expenses and taxes 
DEE. ‘nbn nceeRhs een ones Reehedeeneseseaae 1,672,315 .26 
National banknotes outstanding ........... 3,834,495 .00 
Due to other National banks .............. 18,744,319 .0% 
Due to State and private banks and bankers 4,210,424.50 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 6,582,338 .¢9 
SS GED 56.55 0000000400-02 02000 bee0 5,867.50 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 26,307 ,922.71 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 75,111.20 
Time certificates of deposit ............+.. 300,000 .00 
ED Fe has wea ba reanes cca deceves 1,353,487 .57 
Cashier’s checks outstanding .............. 1,029,440.41 
Se. NN GND: oe ccc ceccbevcaescces 150,000 .00 
Postal savings deposits .............esee005 69,596.51 
a ER rrr ee 12,551.10 
TEED cco cccevccennecesccéesesvcessve $72,447,869 .48 


State of New York, County of New York, s8s,: 

I, WALTER H. BENNETT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

WALTER H. BENNETT, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of 
February, 1912. 
ROY MUROHIE, 
Notary Public, Kings County, 102. 


Certificate filed in New York County, 83. 


Correct—-Attest: 
WM. P. DIXON, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 


Directors. 
EDWARD BURNS, 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


New York City, February 20,°1912. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discountS .....cccccccccccccccs $1,414,349 .57 
i a ED ann Jeb 0.04689 n00 Cas becthheeee 50.000 .00 
Other bonds ... 55,402.94 


ee Tr rrr ee 150,000 .00 
Other real estate oe 24,265.87 
Due from banks dite es 274,026.42 
SE oo bepns dagenasastereneunneserens 106,170.07 
Cash and reserve - 516,215 80 


$2,590,430. 67 





LIABILITIES. 


NES in cncceinsecncwseeseeceee $250,000 .00 
Surplus and. pris o- 62,888 .22 
Cireulation Vows 49,400 .00 
ID onic cede ceecesbsseturedcrcecees 2,228,142.45 





OFFICERS. ‘. 
NCENT LOESER, President 
FREDERIC T HUME, Vice Pres. 
GEO. E. HOYER, Cashier 
HENRY V. TERHUNE, Assist. Cashicr 


$2,590,430. 67 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION 


OF 


THE MERCHANTS EXCHANGE N\TIONAL BANK 


at City of New 


York, in the State of New 
close of business February 20th, 1912: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
1 and unsecured 


Overdrafts, secure 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation .......... 
U. 8S. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits. 
Other bonds to secure Postal Savings 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds 
Me ok. cca pseeyeereea 
Other real estate equity owned 
Due from national banks 
DE. aevbbassnassbeasbecsanerisnnwdess 
Due from State and private banks and bank- 
ers, trust companies and savings banks 
Cheeks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing 
Notes of other national 
Fractional paper currency, 
Lawful money reserve 
DE. shbeneeesne¢ewsee kare tenes 
legal tender notes ...... 
Redemption fund with U. 
of cireutation) 
from U. 8. 









House 
BE cnnconeeesse 

nickels and 
in bank, viz.: 





Due 


ee ere 
Capital stock 


paid in 
Surplus fund 


Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 

Dl | Mikwidsuedaeedsesenddceeiusdexwere 
National banknotes outstanding 
Due to other national banks .............. 
Due to State and private banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
i Mn  <in.abesnécumheeawedanetes 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Se CD cccctcebebtecncees eres 
Cashier’s checks outstanding .. 
United States deposits 
Postal Savings deposits 





Total 
State of New 


York, County of New 


$10, 187,267 .57 


York, at the 


"305.98 


$600,000 .09 
400,000 . 


151,091 


$10, 187,267. BT 
York, s8s.: 


V. GAMBIER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ’ solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of 
February, 1912 
JOHN P, LAIRD, Notary Public. 


Correct-—Attest: 


GILBERT II. JOHNSON, 
GEO, A. GRAHAM, Directors. 
J. W. EARLE, 








DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


A quarterly 
(14%) has been declared upon the preferred 
company, payable April ist, 1912, to stockho 


dividend of one and one-quarter per cent. 


stock of this 
Iders of rec- 


ord at the close of business March 16th, 1912. 


Transfer books will remain open. 


R. H. ISMON, 


Checks mailed. 


Secretary. 





AMERICAN CAR AND ) FOUNDRY CO 


PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK—DIVIDE 


A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 


on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
been declared, payable Monday, April 1, 


New York, March 1, 


has this 
1912, to stock- 


MPANY 
1912. 
No. 52. 
(14%) 
day 


ND 


holders of record at the close of business Monday, March 


Il, 1912. 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Tr 


of New York. 
S. S. DeLano, 
Wa. M. Hacer, Secretary. 


ust Comp any 


Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


CONVERTIBLE FOUR PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
March 1, 1912, at the office or agency of the Company 
in New York or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Manhattan Trust Company, 113 Broadway. 


WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT CO, 
New York, February 7, 1912. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a wuuar- 
terly dividend of One and One-quarter per centum (14%) 
on the capital stock of this Company, payable on April 1, 
1912, to eteckholders of record at the close of business on 
Saturday, March 9. 1912. J. H. BENNINGTON, Secretary. 


CENTRAL LEATHER COMPANY 


17 Battery Place. New York, Feb. 27, 1912. 
A dividend of $1.75 per share on its Preferred Stock 
has this day been declared by The Board of Directors of 
this Company, payable April 1, 1912, to stockholders of 
record March 11, 1912. 


GEORGE W. 








PLUM, Treasurer. 





GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
24 Broad Street, New York, March 1, 1912. 
The regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent (144%) will be paid April 1, 1912, to preferred stock- 
holders of record at 3 P. M., March 21, 1912, 
JAMES L. MORGAN, Treasurer. 


} Guggenheim Exploration Co. 


165 Broadway, New York, March Ist, 1912. 
DIVIDEND NO. 37. 

The Directors of the Guggenheim Exploration Company 
bave this day declured a quarterly dividend of two and 
one-half per cent. (2%%) on the capital stock issue of 
this company, payable April Ist, 1912, to stockholders of 
record at three o’clock in the afternoon of March 15th, 
1912. The Books for the transfer of the stock of the com- 
pany will close at three o'clock P. M., March 15th, and 
reopen April 2d, 1912. 

LIPMAN, 





CHAS. K. Secretary. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 


New York, March 1, 1912. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. and an 
extra dividend of one-half of one per cent. on the capital 
stock of Mergentraler Linotype Company will be paid on 
March 30, 1912. to the stockholders of record as they ap- 
pear at the close of business on March 9, 1912. The 
Transftr Books will not be closed. 
FRED'K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 





MEETING 


No. 11¢ First Street, Jersey City, N. J., February 21, 1912. 

Notice is hereby given that the annual meeting of the 
Stockholders of The American Tobacco Company, and an 
election for Directors thereof, will be held at the office pe 
the Company at 110 First Street, Jersey City, N. J., 
> i. o'clock in the forenoon of Wednesday, March sth, 
191 

At this meeting there will be presented for considera- 
tion, and action upon, a proposed by-law providing for 
participation ty certain officers of the Company in profits, 
if any, earned by the Company in excess of profits earned 
during the year 1910 on the brands and businesses now 
owned by the Company, not exceeding in the aggregate 10 
per cent. of such excess, 

The Preferred and Common Stock transfer books will tw 
closed from 8 M. February 2ist, 1912, to 10 A. M., 


Mareb 14, 1912. 
JOSIAH T. WILCOX, Secretary. 








AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY CO 
New York, 

COMMON CAPITAL 
A dividend of one-half per cent. 


(% %o) 


March 1. 
STOCK—DIVIDEND No. 38. 


MPANY 


1912. 


on ‘the Com- 


mon Stock of this Company has this day been declared, 


payable Monday, April 1, 1912, 
at the close of business Monday, 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Tr 
of New York. 


s. S. 
Secretary. 


DeLano, 


Wa. M. Hacer, 


to stockholders of record 
March 11, 1912. 


ust Company 


Treasurer. 








National Salt Company 


Preferred stockholders are requested to 
serd names, addresses and numbers of cer- 
tificates to 


FRANK P McDERMOTT, Receiver 
75 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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62D ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, Pres:dent 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND LIABILITY INSURANCE. JANUARY 1, 1912. 





as 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Real Estate acquired by foreclosure.... $87,106.34 Reserve on Life, Endowment and Term 
Dt i: cnchecebuhinng hee odunteaiaine 500,000.00 | eee oe ate eed $85, 119,471.00 
Cash on hand and in Banks............ 4,249,448 .20 Special Reserve, not included above.... 724,744.00 

OGD GU TONED os sep edccsccdeccseges 33,075,683 .42 Premiums paid in advance, and other 
Mortgages secured by Real Fstate..... 50, 750,952.52 DEL <¢cies0dceedennctbecees 705,923 .84 
De Gl QUEEN = a cccccdccpccerscess 882,944.97 Unearned Interest on Policy Loans 229,316.98 
— agen by policies of this com- MOCUNSE TRESS cvcccvesovcccscece 552,313.97 

Cc erccvrceccleccccrccececeoncces 8,812,876 .60 Surplus reserved for special class. of 

Interest due and accrued December 31, Policies and dividends to Policy- 
EE ETS ET Ce ELE 1,899,904 .54 holders payable on Demand ....... 3,261,756 .36 

Pre ,. in course of collection and Losses and Claims awaiting proof, and 
deferred Premiums .. | ..cccccccccs 1,974,645 .40 a a ee err ee 645,061.08 

Market Value of Securities over cost, Unearned Premiums on Accident, epeeee 
less Assets not admitted ......... ° 2,521,973 .23 and Liability Insurance . 2,285,060 .89 
Reserve for Liability Claims ee 1,968,000 .00 
Surplus to Policyholders ............- 9, 263,88 887.10 
Rae err . $104,’ 755,535.22 DOR SR, a cccccsccccccess . $104, 755,535.22 

INCOME DISBURSEMENTS 

ES As a ae es $17,171,884 .03 Payments to Policyholders ............ $12,5 50,728 .99 
Unterest, BMemts, G06. ccccccccesvccccves 4,822,812.40 WE. Scnccdwedudhersbaseteeesraneeeae 570,038.88 
ns All other Disbursements .............. 5, 382. 495.85 
Total Income in 1911............ $21,994,696 .43 Total Disbursements in 1911..... $18,503,263 .72 


The amortized value of the bonds as provided by the law of New York shows a value greater than the 


market value above given by $1,053,720.00 


Included in the liabilities above is $1,310,000.00 for dividends payable to policyholders in 1912; $100,000.00 
for deatL claims occurring in 1911 not reported te the Company at the date of this statement, and $500,000.00 
special reserve under Liability business for the additional protection of that class of policies, neither of which 


items has heretofore been included in the liabilities. 


GAINS DURING 1911 


Increase in Premium Income ...........+.0.-seeeeeerers 


Increase in Total Income 


I omcg 
Increase in Reserves for Policyholders ................+ 
Increase in Life Insurance in Force .............+++00: 


$09 64reeeenseneeneese PPTTTETITT TTT irre oars. 288.68 
$09 00:0060060500b60sanD C0 be00 SéenRECeCConS 109.61 
oe ceccerrecsecccesereceeccenedseccccssese 3,737, 392.26 
bas gow sve sue dede's dagents ed eeneaeseeweses 4,207,874. 22 
Perret rrrrrr rrr rrr Tir Tree eee 11,501,982 .04 





Number of Life Policies, Jan. 1, 1912 .................. 
Life Insurance in Force, Jan, 1, 1912 ..................- 
Paid Policyholders since organization in 1850 .......... 


172,973. 
Se Oy ee te te 8) ER Pe ie ,604 631.00 


19,120,502 .62 














National Life Insurance Co. 


Montpelier, Vermont 
Chartered 1848 Purely Mutual 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 


This strong company, with an established reputation 
for fair dealing and low cost but high grade service, 
issuing unsurpassed policy contracts and having the 
record of advancing dividend scales four times in the 
last four years, offers to the agent who knows and 
will act peculiar opportunities in fteld work. 

If interested, send for the Company’s sixty-second 
annual report. 

Correspondence solicited. 


EDWARD D. FIELD 


Superintendent of Agencies. 














MINNEAPOLIS MORTGAGES in sums of $500 

$2.500. Security—Choice residence property in Min 

phone the most pi and city in the 
Northwest. Population in 1900, 200, 000 ; in 1911, 310, 000. 25 years’ 
= qupertase without the loss of a dollar to investors. Rete: 
o The d Write us for booklet and ful: 





f%: INTEREST NET 
Payable Semi-annually 





umemene 
THOMPSON BROS., 4 Security Bank Bid3, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


—— 


Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31,1911 - $82,269,171.58 
Liabilities - - «= 74,873,381.28 
Unassigned Funds -  7,395,790.30 


ROLAND 0. LAMB 


President 


ARNOLD A. RAND 


Vice-President 


WALTON L. CROCKER 


Secretary 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
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1900 “We Grow” 1911 


BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


75-77 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
HE BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE is distinctly a 


- HOME Company—organized under Massachusetts 
laws and supervised solely by Massachusetts; with 

all of its principal offices in Massachusetts; with tens 
of thousands of Massachusetts people carrying millions 


of Boston Mutual Life Insurance; with all of its funds 
invested under the direction of the laws of Massra- 
chusetts—these, and many other good reasons, make 
the Boston Mutual Life a Company that should receive 
the favorable consideration of the people of Massa- 


chusetts. 
INSURANCE IN "FORCE 


AT END OF 


1900 





$2,954,350.00 


$9,204,978.00 


$17,007,693.00 


A total GAIN of $14,053,345.00. Over a Five- 
Fold Growth. 


yar-A Gain of $1,112,530.0) Made in” 1911. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOME} 





1900 My 
$62 331.00 





1905 
$289,462.00 


$691,236.00 


A Total GAIN of $628,905.00. 
Fold Growth. 


RESERVE FOR POLICYHOLDERS 
1900 


Over a Ten- 





$25.052.00 


TS 


$338,309.00 
RR 
$1,423,285.00 


A Total GAIN of $1,398,233.00. Over Fifty- 
Five Fold Growth. 


yar Addition for 1911, $239,986.00. 





H. 0. Edgerton Robert King Frank H. Viele 
President Supt. of Secretary and 
\gencics Treasurer 




















The Best of All 


Of all the schemes which prudence and foresight have 
devised to make certain that the material things which 
men have gathered during their life time shall be pre- 
served for the use of their families after their death, 
nothing approaches sound life insurance, and in all life 
insurance nothing can excel the policies of the METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, which 
surely and to the very uttermost provide for the preserva- 
tion of the home. Metropolitan, policies absolutely and 
unequivocally guarantee every undertaking on the part of 
the company; they tell their whole story on their face, 
leave nothing to the imagination, borrow nothing from 
hope. In a word, they require definite conditions and 
make definite promises in dollars and cents. 


THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 


will enable you to provide for your wife or any 








member of your family a definite sum each month 
for a period of 20 years, or if you prefer the in- 
come to continue during the life time of the bene- 
ficiary after the expiration of 20 years, the policy 


provides for this option. Write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President 


256 Broadway New York 














INCORPORATED 1851 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 








Its policies, which are issued at low 
rates, contain many liberal privi- 
leges. 


Correspondence invited. 


W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 

















THE 1912 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance CoMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY : 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
LIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for. a limited territory if desired, and 
secure ioe themselves, in addition to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its Home 
fice, No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 
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THE PREFERRED 


Accident Insurance Co. of N. Y. 


Insures You Against Claims and Suits 


With their consequent annoyance and 
loss arising out of injuries to the public 


From the Operation or Use of Your 
Automobile 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD . - : . - : President 




















” 
NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. ||} New Jersey Fire Insurance Co 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. —_ 
Statement January 1, 1912. NEWARK, N. J. 
Capital Stock ...... beeen ee eeeeeeeeees $1,000,000.00 
ene ee eee ene eeseo<> Wee WILLIAM G. WHILDEN, President GEORGE E. LYON, Secretary 
eemeea fet WatOA @80s.+.,cceccsc se. ane. i" 
Reoeres Sor Contageat tibiiiies.....: cumin NEW YORK OFFICE, 95 WILLIAM STREET 
Be EE ~wvecteecesesetenccess 2,630,276. 06 
SUE, coscecvererncssicovcrcccvess $11,837,740.27 Capital, Paid in oe eS eS $500,000 
TAMES NICHOLS, President . 
M. A. ‘SMITH, Vice-President Surplus to Policyholders - - - §25,000 
. R. STIL_MAN, Se 
G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. Total Assels - - - - - = 1,015,037 
EB LAD hee, Se — 
». « MAZ LLL, Asst. Secretar 
FRED S. JAMES & CO., Agents, 123 William St., N.Y. CAPITAL BEING INCREASED TO $1,000,000 


























1866 1912 It should be borne in mind that in contracting for steam boiler 


insurance one is primarily contracting for the per- 
formance of a certain amount of expert 
mechanical service 


THE HARTFORD'S SPECIALTY IS THE 
INSPECTION OF STEAM BOILERS 
the cost and value of. which (if 
actually rendered and skillfully performed) 
45th ANNUAL STATEMENT are no more subject to competition, or to a variance 
January 1, 1912. in rate, than are the services of two equally competent engineers 





Capital ............ $1 oee-e00-9 L. B, BRAINERD, Pres. & Treas. 
Reserves ........... 2 042,218 21 F. B, ALLEN, Vice-Pres. CHAS. 8S. BLAKE, Secretary. 
BEES «cs ccicceveves 5,045, 874.60 L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Secretary. W. R. C, CORSON, Asst. Secretary, 
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46 Cedar Street 


The Continental Insurance Company 


Continental Building 


New York City 





HENRY EVANS, President 





Assets o - 
Liabilities - 
Capital - - 





Policy Holders’ Surplus 


$25,576,579 
9,576,747 
2,000,000 
15,999,832 











THE COMPANY WITH THE PYRAMID 


"42 CB&ed OF ° 















__ 323,479. on 
7.659.157 779 360,138 69 
“1,839 961 20 400, 288i Ce 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE ~ 





__ 2.937.319 76 | 840,940.17 \ 
3.163.86005 | 946,763.34 








FIRE INSURANCE Co. 





3.877.646 70 |  1,193.546.08 
3,911,743 34 1.199.685 49 















4.861.149 6! i408.68!1 54 | 

[ 5.196 ,017746 1510.064.23  \ 
_ 5.553.270 70 1,576,330.82  \ 

rs 725.809.34 | 1.654.504.81  \ 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $2,496,304.53 





























POLICY HOLDERS SURPLUS $3,229, 504.81 





ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine andIinland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was 
used, with consent of the stockholders, by the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid wit) 
a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 


value O-ccbcacttauddanrateced $25,625,288,114.00 
Received premiums thereon to the 
SO WE datods auiwienes abies 245,318,624.22 


Paid losses during that period... 


di ‘i 1375525,816.95 
Issued certificates of profits to 


NL. cs a knct-omaiebaamalad hes 87,544,160.00 
Of which there have been re- 

ED Datel wdcteneersseeewe 80,138,500.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 

WN «ic cqcnak} Gude suaeekaes 7,405,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

ee eke eee 21,703,538.85 


On December 31, 1911, the assets 

of the company amounted to. 13,465,923-62 

The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year. thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificate. are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A, Raven, President, 

CorRNELIUS ELpert, Vice-President, 

Wa ter Woop Parsons, 2d Vice- President, 

Cuartes E. Fay, 3d Vice-President, 

Joun H. Jones Srewart, 4th Vice-President. 
G. Stanton FLoyp-Jones, Secretary. 
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THE HOME 


Insurance Company 
NO. 56 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


One Hundred-and-Seventeenth Semi-Annual Statement 
JANUARY, 1912 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Par Value. Market Value. 




















a Ee we ee ee ee err ere $ 1,791,025.14 
ee ee Laaeadouaeseeknis Sell $ 150,000.00 164,000.00 
ss weccenadsgabvsbeecunde sees 6,174,333-33  6,244,320.00 
De SEE 94 6d 6 6040 Veb ccetanctevewsedess¥a 8,885,000.00 8,427,900.00 
i CEs vec ncccnspevsnebennesvesénaen I,133,000.00 _1,024,160.00 
ES 6c Sool 44 cae sukeeenon nee heen eee 8,220,000.00 10,098,300.00 
SE SL oc. chee dass hee teeeegepedejen s I,150,000.00 __1,449,500.00 
SNe Ce HE Gk SIRENS wad cewracacaccsuertoness 159,300.00 467,680.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real Estate............... 38,300.00 
Premiums uncollected, in course of transmission andin hands of Agts. 2,227,326.81 
Re Or eT OCTET TET T TTT erry 214,053.00 
f $32,146,564.95 
LIABILITIES. 
CE CIN i civ nncseic ted pdehsesetereder ver scereasecseecsen $ 3,000,000.00* 
i ED DO vcanabeved-evswaeees hes h aes weses aseun 11,798,635.00 
I SE ED kos vend cndede bee nee 0b4 bees ROK Sd dao Ke wes 1,144,430.34 
Reserve for Re-Insurance and other claims.................504. 288,052.90 
Sa a cea ai tale en OE bin A alin a Orbach 200,000.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due and unpaid.............. 100,000.00 
FF eee 1,800,000.00* 
Surplus over contingencies and all liabilities including capital...... 13,815,440.71* 
$32,146,564.95 
Surplus as regards policy-holders. .............cccseccececsees $18,615,440.71* 
DIRECTORS 
LEVI P. MORTON, EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, WILLIAM D. BALDWIN, 
GEORGE H. HARTFORD, LEWIS L. CLARKE, 
HENRY F. NOYES, CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 
LUCIEN C. WARNER, WILLIAM IVES WASHBURN 
JOHN CLAFLIN, ELBERT H. GARY, 
JOHN H. FLAGLER, THOMAS B. KENT. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Sec’y 
New York, January 9th, 1912. 
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Lasting Beauty 


depends largely upon the care of 
the skin. 


That is the pith and sub- 
stance of the whole problem of beauty. 
It is a matter of the skin. Indeed there can 


be no complete beauty without skin beauty. 
This being so, it is important to remember 


that the most eminent analysts and skin authorities, 
and the most beautiful women of six generations 
have borne testimony to. the fact that 


Pears’ Soa 


is the finest skin beauti- 
fying agent that science 
has produced or that 
money can buy 








Matchless for 
the Complexion 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
$¢ All rights secured.”” 





